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PREFACE. 


The purpose of this book is to interest the thinking 
public of India in the problems of the States. We 
are on the threshold of great constitutional changes in 
our country and it is supremely necessary that we 
should develop a correct perspective of the problems 
which will confront us in the near future. There is an 
unfortunate tendency on the part of our political 
leaders to concern themselves almost exclusively 
with the problems affecting only a part of the country. 
Apart from the fitful interest which they show in the 
affairs of the States, they appear to have persuaded 
themselves into the belief that the problems of the 
States will be automatically solved when the ques- 
tion of British India is settled. I do not know whether 
such a facile demarcation between the States and 
British India is possible. The present controversy, 
arising out of the Muslim League’s demand, provides 
one more illustration of the manner in which the 
wishes and sentiments of more than ninety million 
people in the States are scarcely consulted. It is not 
the purpose of this book to discuss the implications of 
tampering with the unity of India, but I refer to the 
problem only to show that no useful purpose will be 
served by seeking to turn a blind eye to the existence 
of the States. The issues arising out of the division of 
the country will be too serious and too complicated 
to be satisfactorily solved over the heads of the 
Princes and their people. 


The present controversy in British India should 
serve both as a warning and a lesson to the Princes. 
It is a warning to them to guard themselves against 
the all too tempting tendency of ranging themselves 
with reaction. It is necessary for them to bear in 
mind that the basic issue of the country’s freedom is 
not and cannot be affected by the swing in the politi- 
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cal pendulum in British India. They should, in fact, 
take their lessons from the trend of national and in- 
ternational opinion on the principles of freedom. 
What they should remember is the fact that autocracy 
in whatever form is hopelessly out of date. Recently 
we were assured by His Highness of Bhopal that the 
Princes “ yield to none in patriotism and love for our 
country.” His Highness the Jam Sahib gave expres- 
sion to a similar sentiment and declared that the 
States and British India were “limbs of the mother- 
land.” It is impossible to withhold our praise from 
this progressive outlook of our Princes. They will 
indeed be making a notable contribution to the solu- 
tion of one of the most complicated problems of India 
if they succeed in translating their liberal sentiments 
into noble and disinterested acts. In other words, 
Oey should consent to play the rule of constitutional 
rulers. 


I have based my discussions in this book on the hope 
that they will readily do so. By divesting themselves 
of their personal powers in favour of their subjects, 
they will be contributing most effectively to silence 
the cry for the abolition of the States. This extreme 
measure is advocated by some out of the despair that 
the States are inherently incapable of reform. I do 
not share this view because I am certain that the 
Princes have the wisdom to realise the signs of the 
times. I have no doubt that the suggestions which I 
have made in this book for reforming the States will, 
if implemented, cause an all-round satisfaction. 


In conclusion, I wish to express my sincere thanks 
to Messrs. Thacker & Co. Ltd., Bombay, for publishing 
this book at a time when paper scarcity is so acute. 


20-9-44. V. B. KULKARNI. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Indian States cover an area of 715,964 square 
miles and are inhabited by 93,189,233 people. These 
States are not foreign territory in the sense that 
Afghanistan and Nepal are, but form an integral part 
of India with whose destiny theirs are indissolubly 
linked. They are in fact the product of a capricious 
and arbitrary political demarcation and unless radical 
alterations are made in their existing position, they 
will continue to hamper the progress of India as a 
whole. It is, therefore, the task of the framers of the 
future constitution of India to discover the means by 
which they could be best fitted into the new scheme 
of things. Whatever might be the present policy of 
the British Government on the Indian question, there 
is no doubt that sooner or later this country is bound 
to become free. In making this statement I am sure 
I am not guilty of wishful thinking, for, thanks to the 
war, the Indian question is no longer a domestic issue 
of Great Britain and has in fact assumed a world- 
wide significance. The interest of the civilised world 
in India’s freedom is sufficiently roused not to permit 
it to be relegated to the background as an inconse- 
quential issue. The numerous utterances of leaders 
of public opinion in countries like Great Britain, 
America and China conclusively prove how intensely 
they feel on the subject. This helpful attitude towards 
our country is perfectly understandable. It must 
be evident to all discerning persons that so long as a 
country of India’s continental size and importance, 
with a population bearing an impressive percentage of 
the world’s total, is politically unfree, international 
rivalries and ambitions, which are the root cause of 
all modern wars, will not cease to plague mankind. 
There is no doubt that the United Powers have enter- 
ed this war in defence of freedom and democracy, but 
H is futile to expect that a new and better world will 
emerge from the present conflict merely by liberating 
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the Axis-occupied countries or by declaring the free- 
dom of the erstwhile European colonies in Africa and 
the Middle East. Laudable as these aims are, they 
must perforce be supplemented by including India 
among the beneficiaries of the new order. 


While the freedom of India is thus one of the cardi- 
nal issues of post-war reconstruction, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the problems which confront us at home. 
First, there is the communal problem, which, thanks 
to the intractable attitude of communal leadership, has 
in recent years assumed the proportions of a national 
deadlock. But our long experience with this problem 
leads us to the conclusion that communalism can only 
listen to the argument of accomplished facts. The 
next problem relates to the States and is in many res- 
pects more complex than that of reconciling commu- 
nal interests. It is with this second problem that l 
am. concerned in this book. 


It must be confessed that amidst the stress and 
storm of communal strife and political struggle, the 
question of the States has not received as wide an 
attention as its importance demands. The States are 
not outside the pale of India, and no student of Indian 
history and politics can legitimately ignore or side- 
track the problems which confront them. Unfortu- 
nately, the States peoples have a well-founded com- 
plaint that they have all along been treated as an 
underdog in India’s national life. The British Gov- 
ernment, which is as much responsible for their well- 
being as the Princes themselves, has been most chary 
to accord as much as a statutory recognition to their 
existence. In fact, since its assumption of paramount 
control over the States more than a century ago, it 
has not instituted a single enquiry into the conditions 
prevailing in them. The Indian States Committee, 
popularly known as the Butler Committee, which 
was appointed in December 1927 to report upon the 
political, financial and economic relationships between 
the British Government and the States, turned a deaf 
ear to the representations of the States peoples to 
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consider their point of view. All subsequent efforts 
to interest the Government in their cause have proved 
equally abortive. It is true that from time to time 
the Princes are enjoined by the Crown Representative 
and similar high-ranking dignitaries to put their 
house in order, but as these exhortations are not man- 
datory, the Princes naturally regard internal reform 
as a matter dependent entirely upon their own discre- 
tion. 


This non possumus attitude on the part of the Bri- 
tish Government has proved most injurious to the 
well-being and progress of the States peoples. But 
the position taken up by an average Indian is equally 
unhelpful. To him the States are a “foreign terri- 
tory’, and apart from the casual interest which he 
takes in the happenings in Princely India, his know- 
ledge of the political and economic condition of mil- 
lions of people in the States borders on ignorance. He, 
however, satisfies his conscience with the belief that 
the feudal conditions which exist in the States will 
be swept away when freedom comes to the land. It 
is true that, thanks to the recent popular movements 
in the States and to the quickening of thought un- 
leashed by the war, he has now begun to enlarge his 
mental horizon till it comprehends the whole of India, 
but it must be confessed that he is still inadequately 
informed about them. This attitude on his part is 
further strengthened by the fact that the political 
parties in the country are most reluctant to make the 
States peoples’ cause their own. Even the Congress, 
which has given. so much impetus to popular awaken- 
ing in the States, is unable to identify itself wholly 
with their cause. It is true that it rightly refuses 
to recognise any distinction between the States and 
the rest of India, but it is in the nature of things im- 
possible for it to give its undivided attention to them. 
Hence we find that, although it has now renounced its 
self-imposed policy of non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of the States, the States peoples have necessarily 
to depend upon their own resources to fight their cause. 
Nor are conditions in the States favourable for them 
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to carry on their agitation. They are, as is well known, 
a hopeless medley and are dishearteningly disparate 
both as regards their size, and degree of progress. To 
give an organisational basis to the efforts of men drawn 
from such a heterogeneous group is by no means an 
easy task. It is true that as a central organisation, the 
States Peoples’ Conference has been doing valuable 
work by way of guiding and co-ordinating popular 
movements in the States, but its difficulties are enor- 
mous. In the first place, political awakening in the 
States is of a comparatively recent date and much work 
still remains to be done to educate the masses to a 
realization of their rights and privileges. Secondly, 
recent experience has shown that a majority of the 
Princes, whose minds are still anchored to the theory 
of the divine right of kings, are capable of resorting to 
methods of repression which have frankly no counter- 
part in British India. Lastly, as the States Peoples 
Conference has to function outside the States, it can 
gather strength and prestige only by slow degrees. 


These are some of the difficulties with which the 
States peoples have to contend to secure even their ele- 
mentary rights. But, in contrast to their hardships, 
the Princes have every opportunity for consolidating 
their position. Their power and prestige and the 
resources of their States ensure their being accorded 
favoured treatment. Since its recognition of their 
usefulness to it, the British Government has been doing 
everything in its power to placate and conciliate them. 
Without, however, permitting any derogation from its 
position as the Paramount Power, it has almost in every 
other direction conceded their claims. Secure in the 
knowledge that their continued existence is an 
“imperial necessity,” a majority of them are inclined 
to believe that they owe no obligation whatsoever to 
their subjects. Indeed, they have been making every 
endeavour to consolidate their position by making upon 
the British Government claims which have no basis 
in sober fact. And in order to achieve this end and 
to rehabilitate their prestige in the eyes of a critical 
world, they have not hesitated to spend freely large 
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sums of their peoples’ money. It is worthy of note 
that during the Butler Committee enquiry they spent 
more than a million pounds sterling and paid their 
Counsel the biggest fee known in legal history. Nor 
has the devastating assertion of the Committee that the 
paramountcy of the British Government must always 
remain paramount damped their enthusiasm in seeking 
an exalted status for themselves by means of legal and 
constitutional theories. It is well-known how foreign 
writers make an easy fortune by wielding an adroit 
pen on their behalf. 

But in the altered conditions of to-day no such 
strategy can succeed. It must have already become 
evident to the Princes that neither their employment 
of talent, foreign or indigenous, on their behalf, nor 
their unlimited capacity for window-dressing, nor even 
the powerful support of the British Government can 
help them to maintain the status quo in their 
States. By helping in the war, they are themselves con- 
tributing, perhaps unwittingly, to the unleashing of 
new and incalculable forces. We are still too near the 
events to realise fully the significance of the war, but 
whatever course the changes may take, there is no 
doubt that the old order of things, with its social and 
political injustices, has already been bombed to extinc- 
tion. Mankind, which has had the misfortune of wit- 
nessing two major wars in one generation, is yearning 
for a peace which will establish freedom and demo- 
cracy as working principles in the conduct of national 
and international affairs. 

The Princes of India may or may not accept the ideo- 
logical implications of the war, but by participating in 
it, they are committed to a course of action from which 
they have no possible means of escape. It is, of course, 
no use disguising the fact that in vying with one 
another in placing the resources of their States at the 
disposal of the British Government, they are not 
animated by any altruistic motives. In the first place, 
their treaty obligations compel their unquestioning 
support to the British cause. Indeed, it is the price 
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which is exacted from them for preserving them on 
their gadis. Referring to this obligation, Sir William 
Lee-Warner points out that the Princes are compelled 
to give 
“to the protecting power a blank cheque against 
their resources in the event of serious necessity.” 


Secondly, it is one of the well-known traits of our 
Princes to outstrip and outshine one another in the 
exhibition of their loyalty to the British Government 
and in showing a willing disposition to gratify even 
the most casual wish of their protectors. Their loyalty 
is thus an enforced virtue. Moreover, they fully realise 
that their very existence is dependent upon the capacity 
of the British Government to protect them and are 
naturally as deeply interested in the outcome of the 
present conflict as the Allies themselves. Commenting 
on the mentality of the Indian Princes in general, Sir 
Henry Cotton wrote in his book New India or India in 
Transition thus : 


“It is impossible to imagine a more sensitive body 
than our Indian feudatories. They are consumed by 
petty jealousies among themselves, by questions of 
precedence, of salutes, of the strength of their armies. 
The example of one chief is infectious, the others. 
cannot be outdone, and thus they vie with one 
another in their enthusiastic receptions of the Viceroy 
on his occasional visits, and in the display of those 
barbaric attributes of loyalty which are the surest 
passport for recognition and favour from the Govern- 
ment.” 


I am sure I am not wronging the Princes by quoting 
a passage forty years old, for even to-day the picture 
presented by them is by no means edifying. We have 
it on the authority of Sir K. N. Haksar, than whom it 
is impossible to find a more enthusiastic supporter of 
the Princely cause, that 


“during the last forty years or so, the world has 
witnessed the unedifying spectacle of Rulers of 
States going all out to strip their compeers in the 
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race for honours and decorations. One has watched 

with pathetic interest the swelling breasts and gleam- 

ing eyes of those who can display more than one 

row of miniatures or more than one diamond-studded 

star even though the diamonds be self-acquired.” 
(An article entitled : “ The Indian States—What About 
Them?” published in the Twentieth Century for 
January 1941.) 

It is thus impossible to discover any motives of dis- 
interested generosity in an attitude so palpably 
informed by self-interest and helplessness. But from 
the States peoples’ point of view, the motives of the 
Princes in helping the war efforts have no vital bearing 
on the implications of the conflict. Millions upon 
millions of rupees are being continually transferred 
from the States to the war chest, and the people, who 
have to bear the burden of this Princely generosity, 
are entitled to ask for what purpose their money is 
thus being spent. We are assured by competent 
authorities that this war is being fought in vindica- 
tion of certain outraged principles, whose disappear- 
ance, we are told, would hasten the dissolution of our 
civilization. In other words, we are called upon to 
make sacrifices for the war, not merely to make free- 
dom and democracy safe wherever they exist, but also 
to pave the way for their extension to all parts of the 
world. Among the enthusiastic supporters of the war 
was the late Mr. Ramsay Muir, one of the noted 
intellectuals of Great Britain. He wrote thus: 

“The war against this evil thing (Nazism) is indeed 

a Holy War, in which any man might be proud to 

give his life. For life is not (as some Pacifists seem 

to think) the most precious of possessions ; justice, 
honour and truth are more precious. This is, in 
truth, so far as its issues have been defined, the 
noblest and the most idealistic war that has ever been 
fought. It is a war between the forces of evil and 
the imperfect but upward-striving forces of good. It 
is like the struggle between Christian and Apollyon 
in ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’” (“ Civilization & Liberty.’) 
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We may not share the holy fervour of the author, 
but it is impossible not to wish with him that the out- 
come of the war will be the establishment of justice, 
honour and truth as working principles in the inter- 
course between men and nations. 


So, if it is true that Nazism is the embodiment of evil 
and dark forces, in overcoming which the Princes of 
India are showing so much energy and determination, 
we are entitled to ask whether their own record in a 
majority of their States is any better. I will seek 
another occasion to refer to some of the unsavoury 
aspects of irresponsible government prevailing in a 
number of States, but it is sufficient for my present 
purpose to say that the generality of the Princes have 
yet to develop a more lively sense of responsibility 
towards their subjects. Evevn such a fair-minded 
critic of the Princes as Mahatma Gandhi was con- 
strained to write in the Harijan of 7 October 1939 in 
these terms : 


“But every Indian Prince is a Hitler in his own 
State. Hecan shoot his people without coming under 
any law. Hitler enjoys no greater powers. If I am 
not mistaken, the German constitution does impose 
some limits on the Fuhrer. Great Britain’s position 
as the self-constituted guardian of democracy is com- 
promised so long as it has more than 500 autocrats 
as its allies. The Princes can render Great Britain 
a real service when they can offer their resources 
not as so many autocrats but as true representatives 
of their people.” 

It is impossible for those familiar with the conditions 
in the States to disagree with these views of Mahatma 
Gandhi. So, the real point at issue is not to consider 
how well the States fit into the imperial scheme of 
things, but to ascertain whether they can or cannot 
overcome their present defects and limitations in order 
that they may play their part worthily in an independ- 
ent India. It is by this test of their capacity for 
adaptation to the shifting necessities of the times that 
they can earn or forfeit their right to continued exist- 
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ence. The lessons taught by the events of the last 
three decades, when one powerful monarchy after 
another in Europe has toppled over the abyss, are too 
obvious for the Princes of India to ignore with safety. 
We have now reached a stage when privileges and 
prerogatives cannot be enjoyed in peace merely by 
right of heredity or with the support of a foreign Power. 
These privileges must necessarily be linked with duties 
and obligations, which the Princes of India can truly 
perform by divesting themselves of all vestiges of auto- 
cracy and by consenting to play the role of constitu- 
tional rulers. 

It is not sufficient to cite a few unimportant achieve- 
ments of the States in justification of their existence. 
Most of these achievements belong to a generation 
which has already passed away. In his book “An 
Introduction to the Study of the Relations of Indian 
States with the Government of India” Mr. K. M. 
Panikkar, a well-known writer on behalf of the Princes, 
enumerates some of the points in favour of the States. 
It is, of course, true that till recent times, when oppor- 
tunities for Indian talent were extremely limited in 
British India, it was afforded some scope in the States. 
It is equally true that better opportunities existed in 
them for the exercise of military talent at a time when 
commissioned ranks in the Indian Army were the close 
preserve of British officers. But these considerations 
hardly prevail to-day, for the certainty of the country’s 
freedom, combined with the fear of national opposition, 
makes it impossible for the Government to resort to 
discrimination against Indians in their own country. 
Of course, there are States like Mysore, Baroda and 
Travancore which have sometimes forestalled British 
India in the matter of educational and social reform. 
Again, the refined tastes of rulers like the late Maha- 
raja of Mysore have in a measure proved helpful to 
the preservation of and encouragement to Indian art, 
music and painting. But, frankly, this is a meagre 
record with which only the complacent-minded can be 
satisfied. Moreover, it is a patent fact that an over- 
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whelming number of States have not even this record 
to show to their credit and are still steeped in tradi- 
tions of mediaevalism. Surely, the States have still 
to traverse a good deal towards progress to escape the 
reproach of sterility. 


What, then, is their future? In these days of cata- 
clysmic changes it is not possible to project our vision 
into the future, but it is well to bear in mind that the 
States are artificial creations of the British Government 
and that their retention is not as indispensable‘to the 
country as are its mountain ranges and river systems. 
There is a growing body of opinion in the country which 
believes that the States being an anachronism have no 
right to exist. This antagonism is mainly due to the 
unwillingness of the Princes to recognise the signs of 
the times. A majority of them treat their States as 
their family heir looms and still believe that the 
subjects exist solely to toil for them. Nothing is more 
fatal to the Princes than to cling to this view, for the 
revolutionary nature of the war has thoroughly changed 
the values of things. After all, no institution, political 
or social, has a right to continued existence unless it 
satisfies the inexorable test of usefulness, and it is by 
their willingness to satisfy this test that the Princes 
can hope: to ensure their future. They must be pre- 
pared to shed all the vestiges of autocracy and play 
their part as constitutional rulers in an independent 
India. Then alone can they hope to save themselves 
from the deluge of new forces which are sweeping all 
over the world. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 


A glance at the political map of India shows that 
hundreds of States, big and small, are to be found 
scattered all over the country with no natural or 
rational boundaries to demarcate them from the rest 
of it. The question that naturally arises is: why were 
these numerous principalities allowed to survive the 
tide of British conquest when every inch of their ter- 
ritories could have been annexed without much ado? 
The answer cannot be easily given, for, in trying to sit 
in judgment upon the motives and actions of men 
charged more than a century ago with the great task of 
empire-building, we must bear in mind that their field 
of action lay at a time and in circumstances which have 
no relation to the conditions of to-day. After all, 
empires are not won according to pre-conceived plans, 
nor has altruism any place in the scheme of conquest. 
90, no dogmatic assertion in favour of a particular view 
on the motives which led to the preservation of the 
States can be accepted as conclusive. Nevertheless, 
two sets of mutually differing views exist on the sub- 
ject. One school, led by the defenders of British policy, 
argues that the States afford a supreme example of 
British good faith, while another school, drawn mostly 
from Indian nationalists, affirms that they have been 
preserved solely to thwart Indian nationalism. In his 
book “Protected Princes of India” Sir William Lee- 
Warner maintains that the preservation of the 
States “affords a signal instance of good faith.” He, 
however, adds that it also represents an act of 
“political sagacity.” The wisdom of not making a 
clean sweep of the States was realised for the first 
time when the Sepoy Mutiny threatened the very 
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foundations of British rule and would probably have 
overwhelmed it had not a number of Princes come for- 
ward in support of it. So, according to Sir William’s 
own showing, good faith was not the only determining 
factor in influencing British policy towards the States. 
The fact that a number of them were annexed by a 
succession of Governors-General till 1857 is a conclu- 
Sive evidence against the plea of good faith as the only 
motive. 


Similarly, the contention of the other school does not 
comprehend the whole truth. The argument that the 
States were preserved as allies of British rule lacks 
historical perspective, for their usefulness was not dis- 
covered until the outbreak of the Mutiny. So, strictly 
speaking, neither of the two sides represents the whole 
truth, which perhaps lies in a combination of such 
diverse motives and circumstances as political expe- 
diency, historical accident and good faith. But what- 
ever the motive, there is not a shred of historical 
evidence to support the contention of the Princes about 
their pre-existing sovereignty, the “sanctity” of their 
treaties, and their rights of absolute internal indepen- 
dence. It should have been unnecessary to devote a 
whole chapter to a resurrection of the past, if the 
Princes had shown a more realistic attitude towards 
their current problems, but as they still insist upon 
invoking the aid of out-of-date and non-existent treaties 
in order to acquire the right of retarding the constitu- 
tional progress of India, it is necessary to show that 
their contentions are largely the result of wishful 
thinking. 

The student of Indian history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury knows that every circumstance favoured the 
growth of British rule in this country. India had 
become a veritable museum of internal decay and 
disorder and it lay at the feet of any foreign invader 
who could combine in himself the qualities of tact, 
energy and foresight. Thanks to the religious fanati- 
cism of Aurangzeb and his fruitless wars, the fighting 
strength of the country had been thoroughly depleted 
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and when he died in 1707 his Empire collapsed into 
irredeemable ruin. It is true that long before he 
ascended the throne of Delhi, real power had departed 
from it. The despotic rule of the Moghuls, combined 
with a rapid decline in the moral and physical qualities 
of the successors of Akbar, hastened the decay and the 
eventual downfall of the Empire. Professor Rushbrook 
Williams does not exaggerate when he writes about the 
Moghul rulers in these words : 


“They had abandoned their jerkins and _ their 
boots ; they are now clad in beautiful muslins, and 
on their feet are jewelled slippers. Gone is the great 
sword ; in its place is only a dainty, slender blade. 
If we pass on another generation or two, what do 
we find? ‘Pale persons in petticoats’ elegantly 
smelling a rose!” (‘“ What about India”). 


We have the testimony of no less a person than Sir 
Thomas Roe, England’s ambassador at the court of 
Jehangir, who described the weakness of the Great 
Moghul in these often-quoted words: 


“His greatness substantially is not in itself, but 
in the weakness of his neighbours, whom like an 
overgrown pike he feeds on as fry. Pride, pleasure, 
and riches are their best description. Honesty and 
truth, discipline, civility, they have none, or very 
hittle.” 


It was not Roe alone who saw that behind the impres- 
sive tacade of might and majesty, the Empire was 
nursing a fatal weakness, inseparable from autocratic 
rule. Bernier, a French physician at the court of 
Aurangzeb, a Colonel James in his letter to the Aus- 
trian Emperor in 1746, Dow in his History of India, 
written in 1770, and Clive in his despatch of 1765, all 
held the view that India could easily be conquered. 


Despite this feebleness of the Moghul Empire, it may 
be doubted whether the merchant adventurers from the 
West would have ventured to project theres vision 
beyond their wares and dividends, if the country had 
been subjected to a single government, whether of the 
Moghuls or the Marathas. The lesson which the 
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English Company learnt in 1687 by rashly trying con- 
clusions with Aurangzeb, thereby involving its settle- 
ments in jeopardy, was too valuable for it or its Euro- 
pean rivals to ignore with safety. But the situation 
underwent a thorough change in their favour with the 
disappearance of all vestiges of imperial authority and 
with the setting in of chaotic conditions. Situated at 
the extreme outposts of the Empire, the European 
settlements at no time enjoyed complete immunity 
from the turbulence of their neighbours, and the neces- 
sity of depending upon their own resources in defence 
of their interests gave them a deep insight into the 
condition and character of Indian Powers. A number 
of these Powers were mere upstarts with no roots in 
the affection of their peoples or in the strength of their 
armies. They were mere fragments thrown up by an 
overwhelming political convulsion. They, therefore, 
lacked the essential qualities of a duly constituted state. 
The great Muslim succession states like Bengal, Oudh 
and Hyderabad were great only in name. They lost 
all vigour soon after the death of their founders. It 
is a well-known fact of history that it was on account 
of the feebleness of the rulers of these states that the 
British were able to acquire such an easy dominion over 
this country. The Rajput states, besides their inability 
to reconcile their internal feuds, had lost their former 
vitality by their close association with the Moghul Court 
and its corrupting influences. The Marathas alone were 
powerful, but even they lacked that breadth of vision 
and solidity of judgment which distinguished the men 
who guided the fortunes of the European Companies 
in India. It is true that they produced great generals, 
statesmen and administrators, but by permitting the 
break-up of their political organisation into a loose 
confederacy, they lost the advantages of unity of pur- 
pose and of concerted action. The great Maratha 
captains who broke away from the central authority 
at Poona became far more intent upon furthering their 
own interests. They owed no or nominal allegiance to 
the Peshwa according as caprice or convenience dic- 
tated to them. The unbridgeable gulf which Sindhia 
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and Holkar, for example, had dug between one another 
was one of the decisive factors in the ultimate dissolu- 
tion of Maratha rule. 


If this was the condition of important rulers, any 
one of whom could have stepped into the shoes of the 
Moghuls, if he had shown greater wisdom and ability, 
very little need be said about the lesser Princes. They 
lived in a world of their own, far removed from the 
realities of the situation around them. The armies of 
this period truly reflected the degeneration of the 
times. Barring the disciplined armies of the Marathas, 
of the Muslim rulers of Mysore and of the Sikhs at a 
later period, the Indian soldiery were a mere rabble 
with no stomach for serious fighting. 


This, in brief, was the state of India in the eighteenth 
century. Pitted against such a miscellany of weak 
Indian Powers were foreign Companies, controlled by 
ambitious and far-sighted men. Resolute and sagaci- 
ous as they were, they combined with these qualities 
a high sense of duty to their country—a trait conspicu- 
ous by its absence in the Indian Princes. Experts in 
the strategy of war as well as of diplomacy, they scored 
an easy advantage over their Indian rivals. We, there- 
fore, search in vain for such stalwarts as a Clive, a 
Dupleix or a Warren Hastings. I do not suggest for a 
moment that those were supermen, but who can dispute 
their superiority to their Indian contemporaries ? 
Clive’s letter to Pitt, for example, urging him to take 
over the administration of the Company’s possessions 
in India was a supreme example of his patriotism and 
statesmanship. It seems to me, therefore, that although 
good fortune guided almost every step of the English 
towards their rise to power in this country, the theory 
that they stumbled blind-fold upon an immense empire 
is not sound if we bear in mind the deplorable condi- 
tion of India in those days. There is much truth in 
the observation of Sir Alfred Lyall when he says that 
the acquisition of the country by the English became 
a matter of course after the defeat of the French, their 
most powerful rivals. 
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The series of victories which the English won in the 
south and in the battles of Plassey and Buxar in Bengal 
and Oudh convinced them that sooner or later the 
mantle of the Moghuls would fall upon them, but this 
certainty did not induce in them the impetuosity of a 
stampeding pony. When the whole of Oudh lay at his 
feet, Clive wisely refused, notwithstanding the clamour 
to the contrary, to incorporate it into the Company’s 
possessions. He restored it to the Nawab Vazier and 
concluded with him the barrier-treaty of August 1765. 
The object of this treaty was to use Oudh as a buffer 
state, a kind of political Maginot Line, so that behind 
this protective armour Bengal, the Company’s prize 
possession, might live in peace and security, nursing 
the power of the English undistracted by outside 
attacks. Such an arrangement pre-supposed the 
necessity of ensuring the absolute subordination of the 
Nawab Vazier, for the whole fabric of British diplo- 
macy depended upon his unwavering loyalty to them. 
This was easily accomplished by keeping a vigilant eye 
upon him and by depriving him of his rights of foreign 
intercourse. Treaties guaranteeing his internal sove- 
reignty were no bar to the imposition of British inter- 
ference even in his domestic affairs. 


The remark of Professor A. B. Keith that Warren 
Hastings “enunciated in the most absolute terms 
the worthlessness of treaties of any kind as a pro- 
tection to those who were in relations with the 
Company ” has greater application to Oudh than 
to any other state. 

The spirit of caution, as exemplified by the political 
transaction with Oudh, claimed the magnitude of a 
definite policy. The key-note of this policy was to 
enclose British interests within a ring-fence and to 
severely limit their liabilities to the absolute necessi- 
ties of the case. Lord Cornwallis was a firm believer 
in the soundness of this policy. He had a horror for 
new entanglements. He believed that by circumscrib- 
ing the Company’s activities to a clearly demarcated 
ring-fence, opportunities would be afforded to stronger 
organisations in the country to absorb their weaker 
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neighbours and become settled states, living in peace 
and amity with the English dominions. Lord Welles- 
ley had, however, no faith in such political prescriptions. 
The internal decay of the country did not conduce 
to the growth of such a polity. Wellesley, therefore, 
concluded that a bold assertion of British superiority 
was the only solvent of India’s political problems. It 
became the ruling passion of his life to elevate the 
Company from the position of primus inter pares 
to one of unchallenged supremacy. Armed with the 
powerful support of the Tory ministry at home, he 
could confidently ignore the counsel of modcration 
enjoined upon him by the Court of Directors and the 
Acts of Parliament. With his heart set upon conquest 
he was in no frame of mind to listen to such sentiments 
as: 
“to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of 
dominion in India are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and the policy of this nation.” 


In fact, he treated the Directors as a pack of narrow- 
minded old women! It is not necessary to go into the 
details of his great military victories beyond referring 
to the fact that the successful elimination of Tippu 
and the breaking of the backbone of the Maratha powcr 
ensured the supremacy of the British beyond a shadow 
of doubt. 


Great as were the military victories of Wellesley, 
greater still were his achievements in the field of 
diplomacy. His subsidiary system was the bedrock 
upon which he and his successors built up British 
dominion in India. The chief object of this system was 
to strike down the armed strength of the Indian Powers 
and to render them completely helpless so that they 
might never again challenge the supremacy of the 
British. It was his anxiety to prevent the States from 
offering a foot-hold and becoming useful bases for 
foreign intrigues. To gain tnis end, he forced them 
to surrender their rights of foreign intercourse. To 
ensure their faithful observance of this prohibition, he 
compelled them to accept British Residents at their 
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courts and British troops within their territories. Such 
a procedure deprived the Princes of their independence 
and led them to depend more and more upon British 
arms to sustain them on their gadis. It is true that in 
theory they were allowed full freedom in the manage- 
ment of their internal affairs, but the presence of the 
agent of a powerful Government in their midst ren- 
dered even this independence illusory. The examples 
of Oudh and Hyderabad showed how interference even 
in the domestic matters of the States became a corol- 
lary to their dependent position. It will be seen that 
while the subsidiary system very soon developed into 
a well-contrived machinery for enforcing the subordi- 
nation and loyalty of the Princes, it bred great evils. 
The Princes, at no time conscious of their obligations 
to their own people, very soon sank into great depths 
of acgradation under the system. The effect of their 
power over their subjects, without its counterpart in 
duties, was soon felt in the scandalous mismanagement 
of their administrations. Far-seeing men, some of them 
contemporaries of Wellesley, realised the grave defects 
of the subsidiary system. No less a person than his 
own brother, Arthur Wellesley, wrote about it in these 
terms : 

“ By this system the authority of the native govern- 
ments is paralysed, and they have invariably to 
resort to the assistance of the British Government 
for the management of their own internal concerns. 
In fact, it naturally amounted to setting up impotent 
rulers, who could be of no help in case of war but 
may be a considerable source of trouble if the defence 
of the Empire’s frontier is dependent on them.” 


But such warnings had no effect upon Wellesley who 
was far too intent upon enhancing the might of British 
Power to allow his mind to be troubled by the rights 
and wrongs of his policy. 


The forward policy of Wellesley committed the 
British to a position from which there could be no 
possible withdrawal. Cornwallis, during his brief 
second term of office, and his successors tried in vain 
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to ease the horse which Wellesley had ridden for full 
seven years with such relentless fury. Lord Hastings 
took a more realistic attitude on the Indian problem 
and came to the conclusion, after a survey of the poli- 
tical situation in the country, that the only successful 
way in which the Indian nettle could be grasped was 
to continue the policy of Wellesley. He, therefore, 
made a definite departure from the policy of limited 
liability which had remained the goal of the English 
from 1757 to 1818. He realised that the true position 
of the States was one of isolation and subordinate co- 
operation with the British Government. The subsid- 
iary alliances negotiated by Wellesley had left many 
loopholes, particularly in the matter of allowing a free 
hand to the bigger Princes over their feudatories. And 
as these Princes were thoroughly incapable of shoulder- 
ing their responsibilities, their authority over their 
subordinates had degenerated into the worst form of 
oppression. Hastings relieved them of this responsi- 
bility and transferred the subordinate States to British 
protection. In June 1817 the Peshwa was compelled to 
forswear his overlordship over the Maratha Princes 
and to dissolve the Maratha confederacy “in form and 
substance.” By force of arms a similar stipulation was 
imposed upon Sindhia and Holkar who were compelled 
to renounce their pretensions in Rajputana and Central 
India. The Rajput States were thus rescued from the 
domination of the Marathas, and Central India which 
had long been a “no-man’s land,” with its political 
land-marks completely obliterated, was resettled by 
the creation of 145 principalities with varying degrees 
of jurisdictional powers. Amir Khan, the Pindari 
leader, was taught the advantage of good behaviour 
by conferring on him the principality of Tonk. Tonk 
is a classic example of the emptiness of the claims of 
the Princes about their so-called pre-existing sover- 
eignty and the “sanctity” of their treaties. Amir 
Khan’s brother-in-law was similarly raised to Nawab- 
ship by presenting him with Jaora. The eleven-year 
old Holkar was compelled to bear the burden of this 
generosity to the two Nawabs by providing territories 
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for them from his own state. This transaction was 
justified as an “effort of political foresight” and was 
intended as a counterpoise against the predominant 
Hindu influence in Malwa. (See “Lord Hastings and 
the Indian States” by Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, page 
220.) The political settlement of Kathiawar was also 
taken up and by a treaty dated 3 April 1820 the 
Gaekwar engaged not to send his Mulkgiri army to 
that province on condition of receiving fixed tributes 
from the Kathiawar chiefs. 


This, in merest outline, was the political settlement 
of Hastings, and he took serious notice of any depar- 
ture from it. The Peshwa lost his State by wavering 
in his loyalty to the British connection. In his Private 
Diary dated 8th June 1817, Hastings records that the 
extreme of deposing Bajirao was repugnant to his 
feelings, but when the necessity arose, he sanctioned 
the annexation of Poona on the ground that 


‘“ Trrefragable evidence has shown that the impli- 
cit obedience recognised as due to the mandates of 
such a head of the Mahratta empire, will operate in 
violation of every solemnity of pledge to us...... 
There must then be no Peshwa.” 


Satara was raised on the ashes of Poona to placate 
Maratha sentiment, although the newly created princi- 
pality did not survive Dalhousie’s annexationist 
policy. 

By his far-reaching military exploits which com- 
pletely destroyed the Maratha power, the only rival 
of the British, and by his equally impressive political 
settlements, Hastings demonstrated to the Indian 
Princes where real power lay in tnis country. He 
concluded the largest number of treaties, created a 
multitude of new States and raised the puppet ruler 
of Oudh to kingship with a view to, spiting the ghost 
of an emperor who still clung to the remnants of his 
forgotten glory. But the primemover of every one of 
his political transactions was to completely subordi- 
nate the States to British power and British interests. 
This motive is fully revealed in his treaties. They 
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proclaimed British supremacy and a corresponding 
subordination of the Princes. Whatever attributes 
of external sovereignty they still possessed were 
finally extinguished. Their intercourse with one 
another was interdicted and they were required to sub- 
mit their disputes to the arbitration and decision of 
the Paramount Power. Their armies were severely 
curtailed and a stipulation taken from them that the 
resources of their States would be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government whenever called upon to do 
so. To ensure that no infringement of these condi- 
tions was contemplated, British Residents were posted 
to the Courts of important States and were actively 
assisted by subsidiary troops. Further, the Princes 
were enjoined to defer to the advice of the Residents 
in the administration of their States. The treaty with 
Udaipur, the premier Rajputana State, concluded on 
13 January 1818, is typical of those negotiated by 
Hastings. Article 3 of this treaty clearly sets out that: 


“The Maharana of Oodeypore will always act in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Govern- 
ment and acknowledge its supremacy and will not 
have any consultation with other chiefs or States.” 


An arrangement which so thoroughly accomplished 
the helplessness of the Princes was, from the British 
point of view, perfectly ideal. Several Political Offi- 
cers deemed it a part of their duty to interfere with 
the States’ administration to the minutest detail. The 
more strong-willed among them led the Princes by the 
nose-string, and if the latter protested, endless diffi- 
culties were created for them. -They were certainly 
untrammelled by the treaty stipulations guaranteeing 
the internal sovereignty of the Princes. Their path 
to intervention was smothered by the incompetence 
of the rulers. Indeed, loss of independence was what 
the Princes had bargained for by accepting British 
protection. It was an unnatural protection inasmuch 
as they were rendered independent of their own 
people, the only competent party to wield the weapon 
of correction against their intractable rulers. It is 
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small wonder, therefore, that gross misrule by the 
Princes, on the one hand, and unregulated interven- 
tion by the Paramount Power on the other, became a 
normal feature of the relations between the two 
parties. A survey of this relationship from the begin- 
ning of British rule down to the present day indicates 
that intervention has been a constant factor through- 
out the course of history. Till the date of its dissolu- 
tion in 1856 Oudh was subject to close surveillance 
and it literally bought the postponement of its doom 
by paying heavy indemnity in territories and in 
money. The overbearing attitude of Major Baillie, 
for example, was more than the Nawab Vazier had 
bargained for. From the earliest times, Hyderabad, 
the premier State, suffered from similar encroach- 
ments. His treaties offered but a poor protection to 
the Nizam against assaults upon his internal sover- 
eignty. Indeed, so thorough-going was Sir Henry 
Russell’s interference that the Nizam was driven to 
despair, leading to his sullen withdrawal from his own 
government. This was the tale of woe which one 
heard in almost every State. Such a system did not 
and cannot conduce to the growth of a healthy polity. 
In fact, it led to a collapse of the internal structure of 
the States. Describing the Princes of the pre-Mutiny 
days, Sir William Leo-Warner says: 


“ Before the Mutiny, the record of their adminis- 
tration was darkened by the graver crimes of mur- 
der, cruelty and corruption.” 


Of course, open murders and gross misrule, leading to 
desperate revolts, cannot any longer occur in the 
States without bringing retribution upon the offending 
Prince, but the fact that most of the unsavoury aspects 
of Princely excesses described by Sir William still 
vitiate the States’ administrations cannot be doubted. 
it must be emphasised that this pathological condition 
of the States is the direct result of the unnatural pro- 
tective system. 


But, by assuming paramountcy over the States the 
British Government incurred the responsibility of en- 
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suring that at least a semblance of ordered govern- 
ment was maintained in them. Moreover, it was not 
in its own interests that misrule in the States should 
flare up into a conflagration leaping across to British 
Indian borders. It, therefore, stepped in whenever it 
feared the development of such a situation. But such 
intervention resulted in the annexation of the State 
itself. The idea that the malady of misrule could be 
cured by subjecting the affected State to a long or 
short course of treatment by way of direct rule and 
by relieving the offending ruler of his responsibilities 
for a time, was a later discovery. But in the pre- 
Mutiny days annexation was considered a short-cut to 
end irresponsible rule. As the late Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald expressively put it in his book “ The Govern- 
ment of India,’ the Wellesley policy of protection 
was the mother of the Dalhousie policy of annexa- 
tion ! 


It is, however, wrong to suppose that the policy of 
annexation was adopted solely as a deterrent to mis- 
rule. If indeed this salutary principle had been 
adopted, it is permissible to doubt whether such a 
multitude of States would have still remained on the 
political map. The fact is that, although annexation 
claimed the magnitude of a policy, it was not employ- 
ed to redeem the suffering millions in the States. 
Apart from such well-known cases as Coorg (annexed 
in 1834) and Oudh, which were annexed on the speci- 
fic issue of misgovernment, the incorporation of Sindh, 
the Punjab, Satara, Jhansi, Nagpur and a number of 
other States was justified on other grounds. It would, 
therefore, be more correct to say that the policy of 

“abandoning no just and honourable accession of 

territory or revenue ” 
was largely responsible for applying the axe to a num- 
ber of States. Dalhousie accounted for 150,000 square 
miles of States’ territory and, barring Oudh, this 
colossal acquisition was made in the name of the doc- 
trine of lapse and in furtherance of imperial interests. 
It is, of course, true that Dalhousie abominated Wel- 
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lesley’s subsidiary system which perpetuated a med- 
ley of subordinate principalities, governed by spine- 
less Princes and half-controlled by English Residents. 
It is also true that he believed that the existence of 
numerous “petty intervening principalities” mili- 
tated against the growth of an all-India polity. As 
Ramsay Muir writes, Dalhousie would have liked to 
make a clean sweep of 


“all the dependent States and bring the whole of 
India under a single, just, efficient and systematic 
rule”. (See “The Making of British India,” 
pp. 339-340.) 


But such a project was too ambitious and too good 
to be realised. It is, however, evident that Dalhousie 
showed no consistency in his prescriptions for misrule 
in big States. If he was anxious to save the British 
Government from incurring the moral obloquy of per- 
petuating the bad rule of the Nawab Vazier, it became 
equally incumbent upon him to take a similar course 
of action in respect of other States, e.g., Bawalpur 
and Hyderabad, where internal conditions were near- 
ly as bad as in Oudh. But like a wise Gallio, he even 
forbade intervention in their affairs on the ground 
that their domestic matters were outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the British Government! The fact is that the 
policy of annexation was as capricious as that of in- 
tervention. It was certainly not employed to eman- 
cipate the “suffering millions.” 


Halting and unregulated as Dalhousie’s annexation- 
ist policy was, it nevertheless succeeded in arousing 
the fears of the Princes who felt that sooner or later 
the tide of British conquest would engulf them all. 
They hardly realised the distinction which he made 
between substantive and subordinate States. The 
Satara and Oudh annexations were perhaps the most 
unpopular, and Indian opinion began to wonder 
whether “ the foreigner looked on sovereignty as a tree 
whose fruits must ultimately fall to his basket.” 


Whether Dalhousie’s policy paved the way for the 
revolt of 1857 it is not easy to say, but when the storm 
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burst, a number of Princes offered their unstintec 
support to the British Government. Possibly, the de- 
fection of the Nizam would have weighted the scale 
in favour of the insurgents, but he remained steadfast 
in his loyalty to the British connection. What a deci- 
sive part his attitude played in those critical times is 
best illustrated in these words: 


“Tf the Nizam goes, all goes.” 


Of course, he did not “ go” and, as Sir Sidney Low sc 
gratefully acknowledges, “the British Raj was saved.’ 


The British Government took full advantage of the 
lessons taught by the Mutiny. It realised that the 
Princes were not such wicked men as to plan its des: 
truction. On the contrary, they were willing and loya. 
“allies” whose support could be counted upon ir 
times of stress and necessity. It was, therefore, tc 
its own interests that they should be cherished anc 
conciliated. Their “comradeship in difficulty anc 
danger” was conclusively proved during the fiery 
ordeal. Thenceforward “once a Native State alway: 
a Native State” became an axiom as well as an article 
of faith! Lord Canning, upon whom devolved the 
responsibility of pacifying the post-Mutiny India 
hastened to assure the Princes that the British Gov. 
ernment no longer coveted their territories. He ac 
cordingly granted adoption Sanads to a number o: 
them, conveying the assurance that the doctrine o: 
lapse had now been finally abandoned. The Prince: 
welcomed these. Sanads as a god-send, although thi: 
boon completely destroyed their pretensions to inde 
pendent status. How great was the relief felt by the 
Princes by the reversal of Dalhousie’s policy is exem: 
plified by the following observation of the ruler o: 
Gwalior: 


“Now that annexation is at an end,” he said, “ we 
breathe freely, even when our failings are provec 
and our shortcomings discussed.” 


But the post-Mutiny changes brought no improve 
ment in the status of the Princes. On the contrary 
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the bonds of their dependence were further tightened. 
Intervention for the prevention of flagrant misrule 
was now asserted as a matter of right. Nor was an- 
nexation completely for sworn. It was still to re- 
main in the armoury of the Paramount Power to be 
used, not as a punishment for misrule, but against the 
worse crime of “disloyalty or flagrant breach of en- 
gagement.” Thus, the subjection of the Princes to 
imperial rule was accomplished in a methodical and 
thorough-going manner, extinguishing once for all 
whatever ‘shadowy remnants of an obsolete sover- 
eignty ” they still possessed. 


The effects of the system were soon felt in a number 
of States. Annexation, howsoever imperfectly applied. 
was like the sword of Damocles and inspired a 
wholesome fear in the minds of the less desperate 
amongst the Princes. Its substitution by the mild cor- 
rective of intervention put a premium upon misrule. 
Mulhar Rao Gaekwar felt no restraint in plunging his. 
State into any depths of disorder, and his deposition 
in 1875 was considered a sufficient punishment for the 
enormity of his crimes. In 1891 Manipur deserved 
confiscation for the political crimes of its heir-appa- 
rent. Although the Jubraj was hanged, the State 
escaped his fate! But annexation was now looked 
upon as a bad dream, and punishment of the offend- 
ing Prince, without touching the integrity of his State, 
was considered an adequate remedy. Evidently, the 
whole policy hinged upon conciliating the Princes so 
as to ensure their loyal support to the Government 
in times of stress and necessity. 


This partnership grew as new factors arose to chal- 
lenge British dominion in India. Since 1885 Indian 
nationalism in the shape of the Congress was steadily 
gaining strength and momentum, causing profound 
alarm to far-seeing Anglo-Indian officials. They felt 
that sooner or later the tide of nationalism would 
attain a proportion when its suppression would become 
almost impossible. They, therefore, advocated the 
prevention of its growth by timely action. This action 
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consisted in bringing together all the conservative 
forces in the country as a counterpoise to the growing 
national sentiment. Among the early officials to fore- 
see the coming events was Lord Lytton who advocated, 
several years before the founding of the Congress, the 
institution of a Council of Princes for purposes of com- 
bating Indian nationalism. But nothing came out of 
his suggestion, which was cold-shouldered in England. 


Lord Curzon gave a new interpretation to the 
alliance with the Princes. Himself a man of great 
vigour, both of body and mind, he abhorred their 
slothful habits and their light-hearted attitude towards 
their responsibilities as rulers. Efficiency was his 
passion and he never ceased to rouse them from their 
time-honoured lethargy. He viewed with strong dis- 
approval and interdicted the practice prevalent among 
them of leaving their States, under the slightest 
pretext, and spending large sums of money over 
sojourns in distant lands. He was a hard taskmaster 
and disliked make-beliefs. He never deluded the 
Princes by treating their “sham royalty” as genuine. 
Their position in relation to the Government, he 
declared, was one of distinct subordination and he 
treated them accordingly. Empty constitutional pro- 
prieties never influenced his attitude towards them. 
They owed their existence to the self-restraint of the 
Paramount Power and not to any antiquated or non- 
existent source. With a sledge-hammer argument he 
brought this point home to the minds of the Princes 
in a speech at Bawalpur on 12 November 1903. He 
Said : 

“The sovereignty of the Crown is everywhere 
unchallenged. It has itself laid down the limitations 
of its own prerogative.” 


It was in the best interests of the Princes themselves 
to realise this fact and willingly “share the responsi- 
bilities as well as the glories of British rule.” (See 
“India under Curzon and after” by Lovat Fraser.) 
In other words, they were required to become 
willing and efficient instruments of British power in 
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India. These dictatorial methods naturally produced a 
serious flutter in the Princely dovecots, and the Princes 
clamoured for a reversal of Curzon’s policy. It was, 
of course, impossible to repudiate his assertions as 
regards their dependent position, but his successors felt 
that there was no real need to emphasise this fact. The 
policy of minute interference and surveillance was also 
abandoned. Lord Minto inaugurated this change. He 
set up a regular machinery for conciliating the Princes. 
He called upon the Residents not to resort to vexatious 
interference with the States, but to guide their policy 
with the knowledge that 
“The foundation stone of the whole system is the 
recognition of identity of interests between the Im- 
perial Government and the Darbars.” 


Minto’s solicitude for the Princes was not altogether 
unselfish. The national movement, though still strictly 
confined to constitutional methods, was already giving 
evidences of its rapidly growing sttength. Minto 
decided to fight it. His methods were simple. By 
granting separate electorates to the Muslims, he intro- 
duced communalism in the political life of the country. 
Secondly, by allowing a greater latitude to the Princes, 
he ensured their support against Indian nationalism. 
The following passage, taken from an important source, 
explains the reasons for Minto’s generosity to the 
Princes :— 

“At almost the same moment the attitude of the 
Government of India began to change. The explan- 
ation lies less in any belated recognition of the 
Princes’ rights than in the fact that the political 
movements within British India itself were begin- 
ning to dispute the right and authority by which 
India was governed. Assailed by the intelligentsia, 
the Government looked round naturally for allies 
and helpers. In 1857 the Princes had in general aided 
to resist the tide of the Mutiny. In 1907 they might 
aid to slacken the onslaught of political unrest. They 
were therefore to be cultivated rather than coerced. 
Seeing their rising value, the Princes raised their 
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demands, but not too much, for they also were ° 

threatened by the same forces that the Government 

of India was seeking to dam back into constitutional 

channels. A new tendency had come into operation.” 

(“ The Cambridge History of India,” pages 506, 507). 

But this tendency of ranging the unprogressive 
elements in the country on the side of the Government 
for preventing the growth of the national movement 
did not and has not brought any improvement in the 
position of the Princes. Their subordination to the 
Paramount Power has remained essentially the same. 
In fact, dependence is the basis and meaning of the 
States polity. This polity has not changed, although 
the entire face of the world has. The sacrifices of the 
Princes on behalf of their protectors and their numer- 
ous methods of winning the favour of the Government 
have not made the joke of paramountcy any the less 
galling to them. Time has certainly modified old 
conditions, but small concessions do not affect the basic 
position of the Princes. Of what consequence is it if 
the Crown Representative sits or steps forward when 
receiving a Prince; if an heir to the gadi assumes 
powers without awaiting formal confirmation by the 
Government; or if the Political Agents have become 
less meddlesome ? The Chamber of Princes, too, 
whose establishment in 1921 was greeted with an 
exuberance of joy, has not brought a new heaven and 
a new earth to the Princes. The status assigned to 
them in Lord Reading’s letter to the Nizam in 1926 and 
the devastating assertion of the Butler Committee that 
the paramountcy of the British Government must 
always remain paramount, have not and will not change 
so long as the present system prevails. Indeed, the 
Princes cannot wriggle themselves out of a position 
which has been specially designed for them. 


This is how the States’ polity has grown since the 
rise of the British to power. It is not possible in a 
rapid survey like this to deal with every aspect of this 
growth, but it is worthwhile to set down certain facts 
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as they emerge from a historical retrospect. First, 
there is no historical evidence for the claim of the 
Princes that they possessed what is called a “ pre- 
existing sovereignty.” Apart from the fact that a 
majority of the States were either feudatories of the 
Moghuls, the Marathas or the Sikhs, a multitude of 
new ones were created by the British. It is equally 
clear that almost every one of them suffered from 
internal decay and collapsed into helpless submission 
at the very first impact of an energetic Power like the 
English. Secondly, the plea of the Princes that their 
treaties are sacrosanct is not valid. These treaties were 
ignored so soon after they were concluded. The 
unilateral action of the British Government in putting 
a “constructive interpretation’? upon them so as to 
suit its own convenience, has completely destroyed 
their original significance. Moreover, only forty States 
can claim the dubious distinction of having “ nego- 
tiated ” treaties with the Government. The rest have 
engagements of a type ranging from Sanads to Fael 
Zamins and Ikrarnamas, the last two belonging to the 
category of undertakings for good behaviour and im- 
plicit obedience to the Paramount Power ! nips pea a 
there are some States which have no formal engage- 
ments whatsoever, e.g. Pudukottai. Thirdly, although 
the various treaties and engagements guarantee the 
internal sovereignty of the Princes, such an assurance 
has been observed more by its breach. In fact, inter- 
ference has been a constant factor in the growth of the 
relations between the two parties. It has, according to 
the confession of the Princes themselves, reduced their 
sovereignty to a shadow. Lastly, the States’ system, 
particularly since the post-Mutiny period has been 
designed to use the Princes’ as “ royal instruments ” of 
imperial power. They have tried again and again to 
secure a modification of British paramountcy, but with 
no success. 


These are plain facts and no amount of legal or 
constitutional theories can emancipate the Princes from 
their present unnatural position. Their deliverance 
consists in their consenting to become constitutional 
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rulers. Otherwise they expose themselves to the 
obloquy of retarding the progress of their own States 
and of India as a whole. 


THE STATES GOVERNMENTS 


In a discussion on the States’ problems nothing is 
more important than the enquiry whether the States 
are really well-governed. Unfortunately, there is no 
room for doubt that they are not. A large number of 
them are too small to shoulder the burdens of a modern 
government, and the remainder are equally backward 
despite their capacity to become progressive. The fact 
is that caprice is still the basis of governance in them 
and, as a result, we hardly find any state of importance 
the ruler of which has permitted a real devolution of 
his authority in favour of his subjects. This persis- 
tence of the States in unprogressive tendencies natural- 
ly raises the question why, despite their long ap- 
prenticeship to the paramountcy of an enlightened 
government, they have remained such classic examples 
of backwardness. 


I do not intend to devote this Chapter to an indict- 
ment of Princely rule, but it is impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to the existence of feudal conditions in a number 
of States. It is no reflection upon individual rulers, 
but upon the system which binds them, if we say that 
no real progress in the States as a whole is possible 
unless the purpose of their existence is fundamentally 
altered. In other words, the rights and privileges of 
the states peoples should not only be treated as of para- 
mount importance, but should be accorded absolute 
priority over every other consideration. I know that 
the Princes and their advisers cannot subscribe to this 
view. A majority of the Princes, according to the 
admission of their own supporters, have still allowed 
their minds to be chained to the theory of the divine 
right of kings. They believe that their “ divinity ” 
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confers upon them the right to misgovern and to mis- 
appropriate. It is a misfortune of the States peoples 
that the men who claim the wisdom and the right to 
advise the Princes confess to a similar feeling of re- 
vulsion against all popular movements, howsoever 
peacefully and constitutionally conducted, particularly 
when they are aimed at modifying the autocracy of the 
rulers. Of course, they assure us that the Princes are 
not such obscurantists as they are believed to be, and 
that the necessity of reforms is fully recognised by all. 
But evidently the pace and measure of these reforms 
must be based upon the well-tried and sound conser- 
vative doctrine of the inevitability of gradualness! 
What this “ gradualness ”” means and whether it can at 
all be dissociated from the assertion of divinity by the 
Princes are a mystery which not even their intimate 
advisers are capable of unravelling. 


The Princes have yet another class of supporters who 
are drawn from a wide choice ranging from the sun- 
baked Anglo-Indian bureaucrat to the cold-weather 
tourist, who visits this land periodically in quest of new 
experiences. For some decades past we have had quite 
a plethora of foreign visitors and writers who have 
been showing so much affection for the Princes. They 
are, of course, cordially received in the States and 
accorded a really princely hospitality. In the com- 
pany of their hosts they spend days and weeks as if in 
a dream, witnessing and enjoying things unknown and 
unheard of in their lives. The personality of the 
Princes, their scintillating jewels, their magnificent 
palaces and Darbars, their pleasure resorts, their 
stables and garages, their hunting boxes and polo 
grounds, and a host of other allurements, afford an in- 
teresting and perennial subject matter for exaggerated 
and sensational writing about the States. In the head- 
long pursuit after pleasure and excitement the foreign 
visitor hardly finds time or inclination to study the real 
conditions in the States. And when some of the ugly 
manifestations of Princely misgovernment are pressed 
upon his attention, he eases his conscience by conclud- 
ing that after all despotism as a “system of govern- 
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ment” is best suited to the temperament of the Indian 
people! As an example of the extraordinary inter- 
pretation which is given to the vagaries of the Princes, 
I may quote here what a Western writer says about the 
late Maharaja of Patiala : 


“ Socialist newspapers might inveigh against him, 
but the people of Patiala had never really considered 
their right to be well governed. They admired their 
Maharaja immensely for all the qualities they asso- 
ciated with their Gods. His House undoubtedly 
ruled by divine right. I doubt if a peasant of Patiala, 
however highly taxed, however “ oppressed ” accord- 
ing to the democratic meaning of the word, would be 
inclined to indict his Ruler. For like the Gods, the 
Prince who is their descendant has a right to exact 
sacrifices. The villagers might grumble. Their 
emotions might momentarily be aroused by the in- 
security of their daughters who, if sufficiently beauti- 
ful, might be forcibly taken for the royal zenana. But 
compensation flowed into the pockets of the 
bereaved.” 


This is a curious interpretation, indeed, when Rosita 
Forbes, the author of “India of The Princes,” from 
which book this passage is quoted, was fully aware that 
the people of Patiala strongly resented the vagaries of 
their ruler and framed an indictment against him. She 
herself admits that, apart from “an unsatisfactory in- 
quiry instituted by the Viceroy and held in camera,” 
no steps were taken to repudiate the charges brought 
against the Maharaja. But consistency is not the 
strong point of propagandists whose eagerness to sup- 
port wrong causes outstrips their sense of fair-play and 
sound judgment. 

“A grievance,” says the irrepressible Rosita 
Forbes, “to be effective among the peasantry of an 
Indian State, must undoubtedly be a new one. The 
most beneficent sanitary ordinance might conceivably 
create a revolt, but no old-fashioned exaction, 
whether of money or blood or women, is likely to 
rouse a feudal people.” 
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Evidently, this Alice in Wonderland lost her foot-hold 
upon sober facts after her wanderings in the dreamland 
of Princely India! 


But it is not the irresponsible writings of persons like 
Rosita Forbes which cause so much of misrepresenta- 
tion as do the propaganda campaigns of retired Anglo- 
Indian officials and of that small but influential band 
of writers whose ruling passion in life is to support 
conservative institutions and reactionary causes. It is, 
of course, impossible to pick and choose from among 
their writings, for they are all directed to the one end 
of proving the indispensability of the States. But this 
frank avowal is often camouflaged by dexterous argu- 
ments, which have, however, become common-place by 
constant repetition. Democracy, we are told, is an 
exotic plant to India and that one man’s rule is 
peculiarly suited to the sentiments and traditions of its 
people. Such men as Sir Sidney Low, Sir William 
Barton, Professor Rushbrook Williams and others are 
never tired of emphasising this point. Listen to what 
Sir Sidney Low says in his book “ The Indian States and 
Ruling Princes ” : 

“These progressive tendencies, as one of the ablest 
of the newer school of Princes has pointed out, should 
be subject to the consideration that Western institu- 
tions, Western standards, and Western customs are 
not necessarily suited to countries where rulers and 
ruled are still dominated, and still bound together by 
traditional sentiment. The ancient usages and in- 
herited practices of the Indian States have an in- 
trinsic value of their own, and are certainly not to be 
_ thrown over lightly for some shoddy imitation of 
~ Western parliamentarism, already under a shade in 
several Asiatic and European countries.” 


Sir Sidney is a vigorous champion of Princely causes 
and has been writing profusely in support of the 
Princes. But evidently he does not realise that by 
pleading for the preservation of “ ancient usages” in 
the States he is not only providing for quite a Talmud 
of commentary being built upon this phrase, but is also 
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encouraging irresponsible rule by the Princes. Simi- 
larly, Sir William Barton has no doubt in his mind as 
regards the place of the States in India. His historical 
knowledge of this country has convinced him that 


“of all the political institutions of India the semi- 
autonomous kingdom typified in the States is the most 
persistent. That it has existed for thousands of years 
not only attests its vitality but is at the same time 
irrefutable evidence that it conforms to the Indian 
temperament.” 


Examples of arguments such as these can be quoted 
ad infinitum, but I believe that what has been stated 
above is sufficient to prove how the real intention for 
perpetuating the States is deliberately misinterpreted. 


Propaganda and misrepresentation apart, the policy 
of preserving the States at all costs has produced the 
most harmful effects upon their administrations. In 
the last Chapter I referred to the serious defects of the 
subsidiary system. The greatest objection to it is that 
it snaps the natural link between a ruler and his people 
and allows the intrusion of an outside power which, 
while securing the absolute subordination of the ruler, 
places his subjects almost entirely at his mercy, thus 
depriving them of all means of controlling his actions. 
It is this unnatural relationship, which cuts at the very 
root of all the accepted conceptions of State and Gov- 
ernment, that truly explains why the administration 
in a majority of states are so grossly backward and 
mismanaged. And we cannot expect any improvement 
in them unless the natural right of the people to control 
the actions of their rulers is restored to them. This is 
a right which civilized man has exercised from time 
immemorial and it is one upon which every sound 
principle of political philosophy is based. The Indian 
conception of a State is neither feudal nor one of debas- 
ing subservience to a tyrant. The present conditions 
offer no analogy to the old system which carefully 
linked the rights and privileges of a king with duties 
and responsibilities. That this is an old procedure pre- 
valent in other countries as well is borne out from the 
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following quotation. Saint Thomas Aquinas (1225-74) 
described the consequences of a king refusing to realise 
his responsibilities in these terms: 


“A king who is unfaithful to his duty forfeits the 
claim to obedience. It is not rebellion to depose him, 
for he is himself a rebel, whom the nation has a right 
to put down. But it is better to abridge his power, 
that he may be unable to abuse it...... All political 
authority is derived from the people, and all laws 
ought to be made by them or by their own repre- 
sentatives. There is no security for us so long as we 
depend upon the will of another man.” 


Ramsay Muir, who quotes this passage in his book 
“ Civilization and Liberty,” also gives a quotation from 
the writings of Marsilius of Padam (1270-1342) who 
declared that laws derive their authority from the 
people and are invalid without their assent. It is sad 
to reflect that in these days when such words as “ demo- 
cracy ” and “ people’s rights” are on the lips of every- 
one, ninety million people in the states are denied the 
advantages of even a decent government! It is note- 
worthy that the Princes themselves are not altogether 
happy under the present arrangement. Taking courage 
in both their hands, individual members of their Order 
have occasionally complained of their helpless and 
subordinate position. The lot of Indian Princes, said 
a well-known Maharaja, is worse than that of paid 
servants! The considered opinion of the Princely 
Order on the demoralizing effects of the protective 
system is expressed in the following passage taken from 
the book “ The British Crown and the Indian States,” 
prepared under the auspices of the Chamber of Princes : 
“ Protection (by the British) was from the first no 
unmixed blessing to them (the Princes) as autocratic 
rulers........ It detracted from the merits of auto- 
cracy as a system of government. An autocrat justi- 
fies his despotical rule if he retains his power by his 
own personality and ability, but not otherwise...... 
The “blessing” of external protection removes what 
is, perhaps, the greatest incentive to able administra- 
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tion—the ruler’s fear of his own subjects if he does 
not give them satisfaction. It is a Greek gift which 
indirectly has done more than anything else to keep 
the Indian Princes and their States from progressing 
at the pace of British India.” 


A remarkable statement, coming as it does straight from 
the mouths of the Princes ! 


Thus, it is the “blessing” of external protection 
which explains why the rulers of States are so abso- 
lutely independent of their subjects. Public opinion, 
unsupported by sanctions, lacks the effectiveness of 
becoming irresistible. From cradle to grave the life 
and actions of a Prince do not come within the range 
of his subjects’ control. As an infant he is confided to 
the care of a nurse, Indian or English, who assiduously 
tries to make the child understand his great future. He 
is carefully guarded lest some evil influences, which 
are far too numerous in palaces, should endanger his 
life. He is scrupulously shut off from all outside in- 
fluences and his only intimate associates are the 
children of obsequious courtiers. He is never brought 
into close contact with boys of superior intelligence and 
independent spirit for fear that he may develop a per- 
manent complex of his inferiority. The greatest ambi- 
tion of his mother is to bring him up in the image of 
his father, and this she tries to do by fondling and in- 
dulging him and by keeping him, to quote Mr. Chudgar, 
“like a jewel within its velvet case!” Of course, the 
Prince is not sent to any plebeian school, and a tutor, 
often a highly qualified and more highly paid English- 
man, is appointed to try and initiate him into the great 
mysteries of education. After,the farce of a few years’ 
of preparatory training, he is sent to one of the Princes’ 
Colleges where he is put through another course of 
study, ranging from learning English to becoming con- 
versant with table-manners. During the years spent at 
his college, the young Prince learns everything except 
that which is necessary and useful! Of course, the 
great and incalculable advantages of being loyal to the 
British Government and of realising the might and 
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majesty of the British Empire are taught, and it is a 
tribute to the intelligence of our Princely scholars that 
not one of them has so far failed in this subject. How 
thoroughly they imbibe this lesson is best illustrated 
by the following example. One of the Princes in a 
Rajkumar College, when asked to write an essay on 
mountains, wrote thus : 


“Mountains are desirable things: they are 
generally covered with forests : forests mean tigers : 
tigers attract Viceroys: the roads are remade: the 
Chief gets a G.C.I.E. and the State benefits.” 
(Quoted by Sir William Barton in his book “ The 
Princes of India.’’) 


After acquiring this kind of invaluable education in his 
college the Prince returns to his State to undergo ad- 
ministrative training, which is another name for a 
round of half-hearted visits to State offices where little 
or no business is transacted. This, in brief, is his 
preparation for rulership, and it is small wonder that 
he proves himself such a misfit both as man and ruler. 


Divorced from all contact with his subjects and sur- 
rounded by servile officials, an average Prince launches 
forth upon his career of rulership with every promise 
of becoming a tyrant. Very soon he learns the trick of 
“statecraft.” He has only to keep the Paramount 
Power and its Agents thoroughly pleased and to guard 
against his administration deteriorating into “ gross 
misrule” by which phrase is meant oppression of a 
kind which inevitably leads to open revolt by his 
people. By fulfilling these conditions he can render 
his position absolutely secure so that he may misgovern 
and misappropriate the funds of his State with im- 
punity. This is what a majority of the Princes do. The 
search after enjoyment becomes the purpose and end 
of their lives. Finding their own States too small or 
inconvenient for indulging their cravings freely and 
fearlessly, they frequently go to foreign lands and 
spend large sums of money upon frivolous enjoyments. 
The war has put a temporary curb upon this passion 
for foreign tours, but there is no doubt that the Princes 
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will fall back upon their old course as soon as normal 
conditions reappear. A little less than two decades 
ago, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri delivered an 
important speech at Cochin. In the course of it he 
Said : 

“A great many of the Princes are not to be seen in 
their places. They are to be seen anywhere where 
enjoyment can be bought with their people’s money. 
You go to London, you go to Paris, you go to all 
fashionable cities and you meet some Indian Rajah 
or other, dazzling the people of Europe and corrupt- 
ing those who go near him.” 


This criticism is perfectly valid even today. 


I do not wish to probe too deep into Princely remiss- 
ness, but it is necessary to illustrate by means of a few 
examples how the absence of all restraint upon the 
actions of the Princes results in their recklessly wasting 
their State revenues, in inducing in them an utter in- 
difference towards their administration and the wel- 
fare of their subjects, and in causing an almost in- 
satiable hunger for enjoyment, which leads them to 
practises what a writer calls pre-Runnymede methods 
upon their people. The late Jam Sahib of Nawanagar 
was an idol of the cricketing world, and echoes of his 
praise were heard wherever bat and ball were popular. 
This great Prince of Cricket but of a small principality 
had a flair for hospitality which not even the wealthiest 
could excel. His expenditure on the occasion of the 
visits of Viceroys and Governors was phenomenal. He 
spent Rs. 50,000 on Lord Sydenham, £80,000 on Lord 
Willingdon, £115,000 on Lord Lloyd (the Sir George 
Lloyd), the same amount on Lord Reading and 
£200,000 on Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax). We are 
told that the sporting world was plunged into grief 
when the news of this great Prince’s death was 
announced, but it is nowhere recorded that “ Ranji’s” 
subjects shared this universal sorrow. The late Jam 
Sahib was an expert at window-dressing, and although 
he spent niggardly sums on the education and the 
health of his people and financially starved other public 
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utility departments, he advertised himself as one of 
the most progressive rulers of India. 


“We have moved with the times; we have estab- 
lished an advisory council” he declared at a banquet 
given to Lord Irwin. Mr. Chudgar tells us that the 
existence of such a Council was not real and that it was 
helped by the late Jam Sahib to its peaceful demise on 
the very day it was born nine years before he made his 
banquet speech. (See “Indian Princes under British 
Protection,” Chap. VIII.) Yet this Prince was reckoned 
as one of the “ Pillars of Society ” and lavish praise was 
bestowed upon him by eminent men, including a man 
of letters like A. G. Gardiner. 


Of a different type and far more extravagant than 
the late Ruler of Nawanagar was the late Maharaja of 
Patiala whose style of living won the attention and 
admiration of all. He had an immense capacity for 
enjoyment and a much greater ability to deplete his 
State treasury. His style of living reminded one of 
the Grand Monarch of France and the gay Tudor King 
of England. But he had not a tithe of the resources of 
these kings, and to compensate for this deficiency his 
people had to bear the brunt of his squander-mania. 
From the construction of magnificent palaces to the 
winning, by fair means or forcible, of beautiful girls, 
the range of the Maharaja’s expenditure was indeed 
enormous. His cars and kennels evoked the envy of 
all. Edwin Montagu noted in his “Diary” that this 
Maharaja was accustomed to drive a Rolls Royce across 
country after black buck! Sir William Barton went 
into raptures when he saw the Patiala kennels. With 
great enthusiasm he describes them thus: 

“His (Maharaja of Patiala’s) kennels are wonder- 
ful. He has ninety-five dogs, mostly gun dogs, many 
of them champions. They have wonderful quarters, 
specklessly clean, with tiled walls and electric light. 
Three Englishmen are in charge. They have a dog 
hospital with three wards and an operating theatre 
which would shame some military hospitals I have 
known in India. Some of the dogs cost over £300. 
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One was bought from an Englishman for £200, and 
the Maharaja gave him another £50 because he wept 
when parting from it.” (See “ The Princes of India,” 
page 135.) 


If one were to read this passage in the context of the 
“Indictment of Patiala,” first published in 1930 and re- 
published in 1939, one could not escape the conclusion 
that the dogs in the Patiala kennels enjoy a better status 
and treatment than even human beings! Rosita 
Forbes was one among the many who were captivated 
by the late Maharaja’s hospitality and splendour, and 
she devotes a whole chapter to a description of his 
personality and exploits. 


“His Highness had to have money” she writes, 
‘for his Arabian Nights palaces, his host of beautiful 
women, all of whom seem to have adored him, his 
parks full of fantastic animals, of birds from every 
part of the world, for the polo and cricket he so 
magnificently supported, for his jewels and gold 
plate, his prodigious hospitality, his fleet of cars, and 
also for his boundless personal generosity.” (See 

“India of the Princes,” pages 53-54.) 


It should be unnecessary to enquire why this Maharaja, 
against whom an unanswerable indictment was framed, 
was not unseated from his gadi, if we bear in mind that 
he enjoyed the inherited distinction of being the 
Favoured Son of the British Empire!” 


I have mentioned Nawanagar and Patiala, not that 
they are unique, but because they are typical. Un- 
fortunately, extravagance is the besetting weakness of 
the Princes as a class. So long as no clear line of 
demarcation exists between what is necessary to main- 
tain them “in style and dignity” and what is not, 
depletion of State finances upon such thoroughly un- 
productive things as gorgeous palaces, shikars, foreign 
tours, lavish entertainments, etc., is bound to continue. 
It is, of course, useless to suggest that a number of 
Princes are content with a modest personal income and 
that their Civil Lists are rigidly fixed. Budgets and 
Administration Reports reveal nothing and, in fact, 
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conceal everything that evokes adverse public criticism. 
“Civil List” is not the only item of expenditure 
assigned to the Prince and his family. A number of 
heads of expenditure are carefully camouflaged by such 
misleading words as “Public Works” and the big 
amounts allotted under these heads flow into the 
pockets of the ruler. Indeed, a well-drawn up Budget 
is one which succeeds in concealing the actual percent- 
age of the revenue which a ruler appropriates for him- 
self. It ranges from 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. and in 
some cases even more. Is there any wonder then that 
the administrations in a number of States are still 
steeped in mediaevalism ? 


I have no hesitation in saying that all the worst 
aspects of misgovernment which we find in the States 
are to be traced directly to the unrestricted freedom 
which the Princes enjoy in making whatever use they 
wish of public finances. So long as money can be easily 
found for gratifying every caprice and vice, no Prince 
with an average mental energy and moral integrity can 
retain the necessary incentive to govern well. On the 
contrary, he develops an almost insatiable appetite for 
self-indulgence, leading to extorfion, oppression and 
cruelty. This, unfortunately, is the situation in a 
number of States. Much of what happens behind the 
closed doors of palaces and the dark recesses of zenanas 
must for ever remain concealed from public gaze, but 
the numerous eccentric acts of the Princes, exposed to 
full view by the searchlight of publicity, have caused 
a deep revulsion of feeling against irresponsible 
personal rule. Even Rosita Forbes, who ill conceals 
her antagonism to Indian freedom and partiality for the 
Princes, finds the Princely skeleton too big to be suc- 
cessfully hidden in the cupboard. Sir William Barton, 
who finds in the Princes one of the strongest buttresses 
of the British Empire in India, feels constrained to refer 
to a number of Princely excesses. 

“There are Indian States ” he says, “ where tigers 
are more important than blue-books; where first- 

class polo ponies threaten budget stability ; where a 
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pretty face may be a pass-port to political influence ; 
where the polo player who hits the winning goal may 
be rewarded by a week’s tenure of office of Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. Indian India is indeed a 
country of lights and shades, and of many of the 
courts, small and great, tales might be told which 
would rival the “ Arabian Nights” in vividness.” 
(See “ The Princes of India,” page 47.) 


Education, ability and qualifications are no criteria for 
appointments in the States; even a horse-groom can 
rise to any eminence, if he can win the favour of his 
Prince. Sir William tells us how in a small State an 
Inspector of dancing girls on £150 a year was given an 
extra £10 for acting as Chief Justice! I will conclude 
this unsavoury narrative of Princely lapses with an- 
other quotation from the same book, referring to condi- 
tions in the more backward States. Says Sir William : 


“Imagine the intrigues, the hates and the thwarted 
instincts of the old-fashioned zenana, where in some 
cases, two hundred palace ladies, most of them young, 
live unnatural lives of idleness and boredom. It is 
true, nevertheless, that life behind the purdah has its 
excitements. Feminine influence counts for much in 
the affairs of State, and an intrigue in the ladies’ 
quarters may deflect policy and compass the ruin of 
some of the pillars of government. Distinguished 
Chief Ministers have told me that State business is 
often paralysed for days because of the inaccessibility 
of the Prince, when once he has passed through the 
four gateways to the inner-most recesses of the 
harem, where maids of honour stand sentinel to keep 
off the intruder, whatever his business.”’ 

The incidents described above do not belong to some 
distant past. They are examples of every-day occur- 
rence which will continue to darken the reputation of 
State administrations so long as‘ autocracy is not 
effectively bit and bridled. This is precisely what the 
States people say by claiming an effective voice in the 
government of their States. But their demand is al- 
most invariably met with rifles! It is, I suggest, a 
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strong reflection upon the consistency of Allied war 
and peace aims that, while tremendous sacrifices are 
being extorted from the masses in the prosecution of a 
war claimed to be fought in vindication of liberty, 
justice, truth and honour, more than ninety million 
people in the States are condemned to live under a 
system of government which not only denies them the 
right of exercising the most elementary political rights, 
but can easily degenerate into the worst form of 
tyranny. The subjects of the Princes must be forgiven 
if they feel that all the talk about a new and better 
world is a mere fantastic chimera so long as its anti- 
cipated benefits are not impartially conferred upon all. 
Of course, it would be wrong to say that all the States 
are benighted and backward. There are some which 
are really well-governed, but even there one cannot be 
quite confident that the traditions of good government 
can be maintained for a long period. In the absence of 
a constitution strictly binding the rulers to a particular 
course of action, it is not easy to vouch for the high 
standards of efficiency being maintained for long. We 
are already witnessing this phenomenon in two well- 
known States which have had the reputation of being 
very well-governed. The death of their wise and able 
rulers in recent years has caused a general decline in 
the standard of their administrations. 


It is true that the threat of intervention by the Para- 
mount Power in grossly misgoverned States is in- 
tended to serve as a deterrent, but this weapon of 
correction mostly exists in theory. The Princes are 
shrewd enough to realise that, although intervention 
hangs over them like the Sword of Damocles, it never 
descends upon their devoted heads so long as they 
remain hand in glove with the all-powerful Political 
Department of the Government of India and do not 
push their affairs to the extreme of recklessness. The 
British Government has always asserted its right to 
step into the States for purposes of suppressing flagrant 
misgovernment and instances of its intervention on 
this score can be given, but it is undeniable that such 
intervention lacks the definiteness of a policy. It is 
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not easy to define what constitutes “ gross misrule ” so 
long as the verdict of the people, the only affected 
party, is not treated as decisive enough to justify inter- 
vention. Surely, the Paramount Power cannot always 
be an unerring judge of the extent of misrule prevalent 
in the States, particularly when an effective smoke- 
screen is raised to obscure its vision. Moreover, the 
problems with which it has to contend in British India 
are sufficiently distracting not to allow it the time or 
the inclination to play the role of saviour for the ninety 
million people in the States. After all, the Princes are 
such devoted and dependable allies that they cannot be 
antagonised in pursuit of an obviously unprofitable 
objective. It does not require much political sagacity 
to realise that this attitude is most advantageous to the 
Princes. The knowledge of the inaccessibility of the 
Paramount Power to their subjects and of their own 
usefulness to it not only takes away from them the 
urge to govern well but actually puts a premium upon 
misrule. They rightly feel that the impressive ex- 
hortations addressed to them by a succession of Vice- 
roys and others to put their houses in order are not 
only uncalled ‘for but are little more than sanctimoni- 
ous homilies, not intended to be taken seriously! It 
hardly matters to them in what language they are 
advised so long as they are sure that the advice has no 
counter-part in action. It is true that Lord Canning 
sounded a note of warning to them that the abolition 
of the annexationist policy did not debar the Govern- 
ment of India from stepping in to set right serious 
abuses ; it is true that Lord Mayo made it perfectly 
plain to the Rajput Princes and Chiefs and, through 
them, to the Princely Order as a whole, that by sup- 
porting them in their power, the Government expected 
from them good government in return ; it is true that 
Lord Northbrook made the British position even more 
clear in his letter to the Ruler of Baroda, in which he 
declared : 


““Misrule on the part of a government which is 
upheld by the British Power is misrule for which the 
British Government becomes, in a measure, in- 
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volved. It becomes, therefore, not only the right but 
the positive duty of the British Government to see 
that gross abuses are removed ;” 


it is true that Lord Ripon gave expression to these 
views with equal frankness when he said : 


“We measure the greatness of a State and the 
degree of its popularity, not so much by the brilliancy 
of its court, or even by the power and perfection of 
its army, as by the happiness and contentment of the 
people of every class ;”’ 


it is true that Lord Curzon bluntly reminded them that 
the gadi of a ruler was “not intended to be a divan of 
indulgence, but the stern seat of duty ;” it is equally 
true that the utterances of all subsequent Viceroys, in- 
cluding Lord Linlithgow, reiterated and emphasised 
the views of their predecessors on the supreme neces- 
sity of reforming the States. -But the Princes know 
that all these rebukes and admonitions have no intrinsic 
value inasmuch as they are not intended to be enforced. 
It is well known that the States owe their existence 
entirely to the British Government and that the merest 
whisper in the all-powerful Political Department of the 
Government of India causes terror to the tallest 
amongst the Princes. Yet this mighty Government has 
been unable to influence its protected allies to develop 
a greater sense of responsibility towards their States. 
The fact is that the whole system of intervention is 
based upon wrong principles. It is in the nature of 
things impossible for the Paramount Power to dis- 
regard the sentiments of its allies who are such ex- 
cellent supporters of its causes. Secondly, the problem 
of good government in the States cannot be solved by 
merely regulating the system of intervention. It does 
not remove the unnatural relationship which now 
exists between the States peoples and their rulers. The 
two have been riven asunder by the interposition of 
the Paramount Power between them. The peoples 
alone are competent to judge whether a particular 
ruler and his mode of government are conducive to 
their welfare, and no amount of outside interference, 
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howsoever systematized, can end misrule in the States. 
So, the real solution to the problem lies in restoring to 
the people their inalienable right of controlling and 
guiding the administrations of their States and in 
using the weapon of correction against a recalcitrant 
ruler. 


This is the sin of all reform movements in the States 
and it is nobody’s intention to plunge them into red 
ruin or to make a clean sweep of the Princes. But the 
people in Princely India are no longer prepared to 
allow their States to remain as stagnant pools of reac- 
tion and backwardness. They are anxious to pull their 
weight with their countrymen in British India in 
winning a better status for their motherland. Thus, 
there is no enormity in their demand for curbing the 
autocracy of the Princes and in asking for enlightened 
government in their States.’ The essentials of a good 
government are :— 


1. The Ruler to have fixed Privy Purse. There 
should be a clear dividing line between his per- 
sonal expenditure and that of his State. 


2. Security of life and property by maintaining an 
efficient Police Force. 


3. A hierarchy of Law Courts of unimpeachable 
integrity and independence. 


4. Reign of Law, including certainty of Law, its 
uniformity, and approximation, where possible, 
with the better evolved laws of British India. 


5. An efficient and stable Public Service. 
6. Efficiency and continuity of administration. 
7. Beneficent rule in the interests of the people. 


These are the irreducible minima of an enlightened 
government and no reasonable Prince can cavil at 
such a moderate demand. The necessity for this 
system of government in the States is emphasised even 
by moderate statesmen. Many years ago, the late Sir 
V. P. Madhava Rao appealed to the British Government 
to abandon the method of merely advising the Princes 
but to draw up a definite constitution or plan of govern- 
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ment for the acceptance of each ruler on pain of deposi- 
tion in favour of a more amenable Prince. Belated 
though it is, such a course of action is absolutely 
necessary, for the reforms indicated above are an in- 
dispensable preliminary to an actual participation of 
the people in their administrations. You cannot make 
silk purses out of a sow’s ears. Similarly, it is futile 
to expect responsible government to thrive in a State 
where its people are steeped in ignorance and illiteracy 
and have no political education whatsoever, as a result 
of their long subjection to irresponsible rule. It is only 
when the evil effects of autocracy are completely 
eliminated, when the fruits of good government are 
fully reaped, when education spreads and when the 
economic condition of the people improve that they 
can become really qualified to assume the respons- 
ibilities of government under the aegis of their rulers. 
The purpose of popular movements in the States is to 
hasten the advent of this day. 

It is amazing that some of the supporters of the Prin- 
ces are unable to view the agitation in the States in its 
true perspective. They attribute motives when the 
issues are so transparently clear, and on the strength 
of a wrong hypothesis they proceed to announce their 
antagonism and revulsion to all popular movements, 
howsoever reasonable and necessary. Colonel Sir 
Kailas Narayan Haksar is a well-known supporter of 
the Princes. In an article written in “ The Twentieth 
Century” for January 1941 he has said many un- 
pleasant things against the States peoples. Isolated 
articles, written years ago, do not normally merit 
serious consideration, but as Sir Kailas is one of the 
foremost exponents of the Princely point of view, his 
opinion deserves more than a passing notice. It is in- 
teresting to note that he recognizes the necessity of re- 
forming the States, but does not believe that popular 
agitation is necessary for gaining this end. On this 
assumption, he comes to a very interesting conclusion. 
He says: 

“Meanwhile, a credo which has become a shib- 
boleth and an oriflame—namely, the cry for Res- 
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ponsible Government—is not only causing a spuri- 
ous unrest in the States but is retarding the healthy 
growth which patience and understanding can still 
promote.” 


This is a curious argument indeed. Sir Kailas, while 
conceding the necessity of reform, is impatient with 
those who would like to see its tempo accelerated by 
organising public opinion in its favour. Evidently, he 
is wedded to the doctrine of the “inevitability of 
gradualness,” and the determining factor of this “gra- 
dualness”’ should, according to him, be the “ mental 
evolution” of the Princes. We can understand the 
hostility of the Princes to popular movements, for, in 
Sir Kailas’s own words, their minds are still ‘“‘ anchored 
to the theory of the divine right of kings.” But who is 
to hasten their “mental evolution” if their advisers 
also share their “ antagonism and revulsion” to the 
popular demand for self-government? In short, the 
plea of Sir Kailas amounts to the suggestion that the 
people must throw themselves upon the generosity of 
their rulers for introducing good government at such 
time and in such measure as they may in their wisdom 
and at their leisure think fit to introduce. 

Sir Kailas assures us that the intentions of the 
Princes of the present day are good. We wish this 
were so, but unfortunately no such evidence is forth- 
coming. Apart from the fact that the vagaries of the 
Princes are on the increase—and I say this after watch- 
ing a number of them around me—their hostility to 
public opinion has become even more uncompromising. 
I would like to ask in how many of the States, capable 
of “organised governments,” the above-mentioned re- 
forms have been introduced and what has been the 
treatment meted out to the people who have demanded 
their introduction where they do not exist. The 
answer would be obvious enough to those who have 
watched the progress of events in the States for some 
years past. In some of them popular agitation has 
been suppressed with a ruthlessness which has deeply 
stirred Indian as well as world indignation. The 
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magnitude of lawlessness in an insignificant State like 
Limbdi, which has an area of 343.96 square miles, a 
population of 40,688 people and an average income of 
rupees nine lakhs, caused a great stir in this country 
as well as in Great Britain. Commenting on the dis- 
turbances in that State in 1939, the New Statesman 
and Nation wrote in its issue of 12 August 1939 thus: 


“Faced the other day with demands for reform 
backed only by passive protest, the ruler of the little 
State of Limbdi in Kathiawar is said to have reta- 
liated by organising bands of gangsters who beat, 
looted and burned. That is an ex-parte statement, 
which one might be disposed to treat as exaggerated, 
were it not that 6,000 persons out of a population of 
40,000 were driven into flight and took refuge in 
neighbouring territories.” (quoted from the book 
Lawless Limbdi, published by the Secretaries of the 
All India States Peoples’ Conference.) 


Similarly, in 1938 Dhenkanal, an Orissa State, (Area 
1,436 square miles; population 2,84,328; Revenue 
Rs. 5,31,000), suddenly sprang into notoriety by im- 
posing, with the aid of troops from British India, a reign 
of terror upon its people for about eight months. 
Referring to the disturbances in the State, the Orissa 
Report says: 


“Firing was resorted to seven times and dozens 
of men and boys were killed and injured. There was 
firing even at dead of night. Instances of looting 
villages and raping by the State Police while the 
military surrounded the villages are many, and the 
history of this period of repression in Dhenkanal will 
ever remain one of the blackest chapters in the 
annals of British rule in India.” (page 86.) 


The Report gives descriptions of palace scenes in this 
State, which decency forbids reproduction here, and 
wonders why the Political Department turned a blind 
eye to these occurrences (pages 85-86.) Rosita Forbes, 
who visited Dhenkanal during her tour of Princely 
India, has painted an altogether different picture about 
it. After cataloguing a number of reforms said to have 
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been introduced by the present ruler, she says : “ There 
is no end to the beneficent activities of this young man, 
now in the middle thirties..... ” Are we to believe 
this Western seeker after pleasures and adventures or 
such well-known and tried public workers as the 
authors of the Orissa Report? One wonders! But, 
we need not lengthen the pages of this chapter to prove 
the obvious. Sir K. N. Haksar and others of his school 
of thought may not believe in the pathological condi- 
tion of the States. But the States peoples, who are like 
the toad under a harrow, cannot share his optimism. 
Evidences of gross misrule are unfortunately far too 
many. 

Sir Kailas pour ridicule upon the States peoples and 
brands them as backward. On this assumption, he 
concludes that they are incapable of shouldering the 
responsibilities of government. There is no doubt that 
their evolution in the various States is not uniform. 
It may be that no useful purpose would be served by 
shifting the blame on the shoulders of the Princes, but 
the argument in favour of reform in terms of here and 
now becomes all the more irresistible, if the necessity 
for change is frankly recognised. Surely, it is the 
most urgent duty of the Princes to provide their sub- 
jects with the necessary facilities so that they might 
become enlightened and progressive citizens. The plea 
that they are backward and, therefore, do not deserve 
to be associated with their governments is neither fair 
nor calculated to enhance the dignity of the Princes. 

“Nature has lodged no special defect,’ very 
pertinently remarks Mr. D. V. Gundappa in his book 

“The States and Their People in the Indian Con- 

stitution,” “in the mental or physical constitution 

of the peoples of the Indian States so that, on that 
ground, they should have to put up with a system 
which all humanity has found to be galling to its 
sense of justice and self-respect alike.” 
Moreover, if merit is the sole criterion for rulership, 
it would be interesting to know what special qualifica- 
tions the Princes have for administering their States. 
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Their subjects, howsoever backward in some States, 
are after some training incomparably better fitted to 
assume this responsibility. The days of autocracy are 
over and not all the king’s horses and king’s men can 
restore them. The choice before the Princes is either 
evolution or revolution. Their subjects are not such 
fire-eating radicals as to demand a complete demolition 
of the existing system. They would be happy if auto- 
cracy is permanently banished from their States and if 
they are made responsible for governing their own 
affairs under the aegis of their rulers. If this is not done, 
then the result will be that “some day an irresistible 
force will encounter an immovable object, and accord- 
ing to the classic answer to this problem, something will 
go to smithereens.” (Statesman’s leader article, quoted 
by Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan in the book “ Mahatma 
Gandhi,” edited by him.) 


THE STATES AND THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


What is the tie which binds the States with the 
British Government ? Is it a nexus of carefully as- 
certained and well-defined rights and obligations 
which each party owes to the other ? Can the rela- 
tionship be explained in constitutional and legal 
terms, or does its whole raison d’etre consist in ensur- 
ing the absolute paramountcy of the British Govern- 
ment over the States? Lastly, where do the ninety 
million people, subject to Princely rule, come into the 
picture? These questions do not any longer belong 
to the exclusive province of the constitutional lawyer, 
but in fact form practical issues which must be faced 
when determining the place of the States in the future 
constitution of India. It is, however, necessary that 
the decision as regards the future position of the 
States must rest upon a full recognition of the shift- 
ing necessities of the times. Apart from the fact that 
it is too late in the day for the Princes to play provi- 
dence to their people, the world-shaking events which 
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we are witnessing everywhere will necessarily exer- 
cise a profound influence even upon the unchanging 
States. It is indeed impossible to underestimate the 
great forces released by the war. Whether inter- 
national statesmanship will show sufficient wisdom to 
harness these forces for laying the foundations of a 
just and a more stable peace is an issue with which 
we are not concerned here. JBut there is no doubt 
that the status quo will not survive this great cata- 
clysm. We are alreary witnessing how some of the 
most cherished notions and ideals are fast becoming 
out of date. The experience of two major wars in one 
generation has gradually begun to open men’s eyes 
to a realisation of the folly of an unthinking worship 
of national sovereignty and of an equally misguided 
application of the principle of national economic self- 
sufficiency. Everywhere the distracted peoples of the 
world are stretching their gaze beyond their own 
national frontiers in the hope of securing international 
collaboration on a sure foundation, so that no new 
blackmailers of the peace might plunge them into an- 
other fierce conflict. Thus, while the conscience of 
the civilised world is roused against aggression, privi- 
lege, selfishness and reaction, it is inconceivable that 
they should find their sanctuary in the Indian States. 


Perhaps the Princes and their advisers do not see 
the future of the world in this perspective. Nor is 
it easy for them to recognise the enormity of irres- 
ponsible personal rule. It is still believed by them 
that personal rule, without the check of popular con- 
trol, is an approved system of government, although 
they themselves have been no sparing critics of totali- 
tarianism in Germany and Italy. The war, with all 
its revolutionary significance, has caused no change in 
the attitude taken up by the Princes as regards their 
privileges, their status, their “sovereignty ” and their 
“treaty rights.” To one well acquainted with their 
real position, it is not clear as to what attributes of 
sovereignty they enjoy other than those conceded to 
them by the Paramount Power. The States and their 
rulers are unique and no international or ordinary 
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municipal law has any application to them. This fact 
was made clear by the Butler Committee in these 
terms: 


“It is generally agreed that the states are sut 
generis, that there is no parallel to their position in 
history, that they are governed by a body of con- 
vention and usage not quite Jike anything in the 
world. They fall outside both international and 
ordinary municipal law, but they are governed by 
rules which form a very special part of the constitu- 
tional law of the Empire.” 


An average subject of Princely India has not the 
means of knowing what the “ constitutional law of the 
Empire” consists of, but he knows from long experi- 
ence that the tie which binds the States with the 
British Government is the one aptly described by Pro- 
fessor Westlake, who says: 


“There is good reason to believe that both by 
them and us a comradeship in difficulty and danger 
is indeed felt, such a comradeship as engages the 
strenuous and loyal exertions of a ship’s crew under 
the categorical imperative of the captain.” (Collec- 
ted Papers, page 632.) 


In other words, it is a bond the meaning and purpose 
of which are to be traced to the imperial necessity of 
the Paramount Power. No legal or constitutional 
theories seeking to explain the relationship between 
the two parties can be convincing unless they take this 
important fact into account. Unfortunately, the 
views held by the Princes and their advisers are far 
removed from the realities of the situation. There is 
indeed much common ground between us and Sir K. 
N. Haksar when he says: 


“international law and international morality are 
no longer sacrosanct but have become synonymous 
with the word chimerical.” 


But if this complaint, which is most appropriate when 
made with reference to the Axis-occupied countries, is 
sought to be applied to the dependent principalities 
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of India, his whole thesis becomes untenable. We 
know that even the biggest Princes, in spite of their 
separate armies, mints and railways, do not enjoy 
more powers than those of possession and administra- 
tion, as exemplified by the Mysore Treaty of 1881. 


The fact is that sovereignty cannot be bolstered up 
by mere legal theories. Rightly or wrongly, superior 
physical force has always determined the relations 
between men and institutions. However much we 
might deplore it, mere justice unreinforced by sanc- 
tions, has invariably gone to the wall. We are wit- 
nessing the truth of this in the grim tragedy which 
has overtaken Europe and other parts of the world. 
But this reflection upon force as the ultimate source 
of authority, ought not to lead us to the conclusion 
that in the relationship between the States and the 
Paramount Power, justice is all on the side of the 
Princes. As is evident from the historical facts nar- 
rated in the second chapter, there is no warrant for 
such an assumption. Indeed, the States are like gift 
horses and the Princes are not free to look them in 
their mouth! Nevertheless, it is necessary to know 
what precisely are their claims. 

For some decades past, that is, since the rise in their 
political value, the Princes have been agitating for a 
declaration by the British Government that they are 
sovereigns in their own territories, owing only certain 
well-defined duties to the Paramount Power and no 
more. This indeed was their object in demanding the 
appointment of the Butler Committee. They sought 
to persuade the Government, through the Committee, 
to accept a limitation upon its rights of paramountcy. 
The views placed by them before the Butler Com- 
mittee as regards their sovereignty and treaty rights 
have remained unaltered in all essentials and may, 
therefore, be taken as indicative of their present posi- 
tion. It was argued on their behalf that the tie which 
unites them with the British Government is one in- 
volving mutual rights and obligations and that any 
examination of the relationship must be based upon 
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legal criteria. It was maintained that originally the 
States were independent, enjoying all the powers and 
status of an independent sovereign state, that they 
negotiated and concluded political alliances with the 
British Power as its equals, that, although the result- 
ant relationship extinguished their international 
status, it did not affect or impair their internal sover- 
eignty,. that the paramountcy rights of the Govern- 
ment were strictly limited to certain matters and cer- 
tain matters only, e.g.. the conduct of the States’ 
foreign relations, that, as the validity of paramountcy 
lay in agreement, it could not be used as a reservoir 
of discretionary powers, that without consent, express 
or implied, usage and sufferance were in themselves 
sterile, and that the mutual rights and obligations 
created by treaties and engagements were between 
the Princes and the British Crown. 


The claim of the Princes that their States were in- 
dependent before they came into political relations 
with the British Government and that their treaties 
remain valid and inviolable despite the fact that they 
have long become a dead letter is one which no fair- 
minded person can uphold. It is only by misreading 
history that one can subscribe to the theory of the 
States’ independence before the rise of the British to 
power. We know that those States which were not 
created by the British Government owed their alle- 
giance either to the Moghuls, the Marathas or the 
Sikhs. It is also well known that a majority of them, 
including the biggest amongst them, exhibited a 
rather unedifying haste and anxiety to come under the 
protecting wings of the British Government and that 
whatever remnants of sovereignty which they had 
possessed before their alliance with the British they 
were not quite happy in its enjoyment! Indeed, the 
history of the Rajputana States affords a classic refu- 
tation of the theory of the States’ pre-existing sover- 
eignty. Caught between the upper stone of Maratha 
domination and the nether stone of Pathan depreda- 
tions, they preferred British tutelage to cherishing 
their “full sovereignty” in isolation. The proudest 
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amongst the Princes of Rajasthan, the Maharanas of 
Udaipur, reduced to the extremities of helplessness, 
were only too happy to accept the position of “ subor- 
dinate co-operation” offered to them by the British 
Government. Dr. Mehta describes the helpless con- 
dition of Udaipur and its ruler when Colonel Tod 
visited that State in 1818 to restore order in it. He 
says: 

“There he (Tod) saw with’his own eyes the ex- 
cessive poverty of the Rana, the utter destitution of 
the country around and the deplorable weakness of 
the governmental authority, which was at once the 
cause and the consequence of the ruined condition 
of the State.” (Lord Hastings and the Indian States, 
page 143.) 


I have already dealt at full length in the second chap- 
ter with the fatal weakness of the States before the 
rise and expansion of British rule in this country and 
shown how even the Great Moghul sat precariously 
on his throne. The Butler Committee was, therefore, 
perfectly entitled to repudiate the theory of the 
Princes that their States possessed a pre-existing in- 
dependent sovereignty before they accepted the para- 
mountcy of the British Government. 


Nor is the plea about the sanctity of the treaties 
valid either in theory or in practice. It is curious that 
the Princes should cling so desperately to documents 
which have outlived their utility. At no time was 
their inviolability recognised by the British Govern- 
ment. The clause that the ruler of a State “shall al- 
ways be absolute in his own country ” and that “ the 
British jurisdiction shall not be introduced into that 
principality,’ which occurs in a number of treaties, 
has little more significance than as a mere formal 
statement of British intentions. That no other mean- 
ing can be attached to it, will become evident if we 
bear in mind that in many cases interference took 
place hardly before the ink on the treaties had dried 
up. Nor did they deter the Government from an- 
nexing a number of States till 1857. If there is less 
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interference in the internal concerns of the States to- 
day than before, it is not out of any regard for the 
treaties, but because the development in the relation- 
ship between the Princes and the Government and 
political expediency make such a course of action 
unnecessary. It is also to this political expediency 
that' we should attribute the new-fangled importance 
which has come to be attached to the treaties by offi- 
cial spokesmen. 


What are these treaties of which so much is made ? 
They are only forty in number and were concluded at 
different times and at different stages in the evolution 
of British power. A majority of them were made dur- 
ing the second phase; twelve in the first and one in the 
post-Mutiny period. (See “Indian States and British 
India: Their Future Relations” by Professor Gur- 
mukh Nihal Singh, p. 110.) Naturally enough, these 
treaties, concluded at different periods, reflect the 
varying necessities felt by the British Power in ad- 
mitting the States into its protectorate. Thus, although 
forty States can claim the distinction of having “ nego- 
tiated ” treaties with the British Government, there is 
not much similarity between one set of treaties and 
another. Moreover, considered from the point of view 
of size, population and revenue, there is much dis- 
parity between these States. It is inconceivable that 
there can be any common ground between such small 
States as Samthar and Jaisalmer on the one hand, with 
an annual revenue of less than rupees five lakhs, and 
such big States as Hyderabad and Mysore on the 
other, simply because some historical accident places 
the former as well in the category of treaty States. 


The fact is that as a criterion for determining the 
relationship between the States and the British 
Government the treaties are of no practical value. 
Being only forty in number they cannot speak for all 
the 562 States. Even if we leave out of account the 
327 petty jagirs and estates, of which Kathiawar is the 
home, there are still 195 States which cannot claim the 
same distinction as the forty. These are non-treaty 
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States whose relationship with the British Government 
is regulated by Sanads and other documents. Indeed, 
there are cases, (for example Pudukottai, area 1,179, 
population : 400,694 and revenue Rs. 20,53,000), where 
no documentary evidences exist to show the nature of 
their political relations with the British Government. 
Despite this fact, the Princes as a whole, their Chamber 
and their advisers are accustomed to speak of their 
treaty rights. As leaders of the Princely Order the 
Chancellors of the Chamber of Princes"have again and 
again deplored the “violation” of the States’ treaties 
and have demanded a greater respect for them by the 
British Government. His Highness the Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar is one of the spokesmen of the Princes, at 
any rate of those who are members of the Chamber 
of Princes and who believe in its usefulness. His 
Highness’ ancestors negotiated no treaties of alliance 
with the British Government with whom he now seeks 
a theoretical equality of status for himself and for 
his brother Princes. When his forbears were released 
from the overlordship of the Gaekwar of Baroda, the 
Government took undertakings from them, which, 
when read in the context of to-day, make an amusing 
reading. The following extracts from the Fael Zamins 
executed by the Chiefs of Kathiawar throw interesting 
light on the degree of independence and the nature of 
sovereignty which they originally possessed : 


“That I will not have a feud with any other 
(Talukdar) nor will I harbour the outlaws of any 
other (Talukdar) whether Kathi or Rajput, nor will 
I incite any other person to commit any act of 
violence, nor will I encroach upon the boundary of 
another...... I will not harbour thieves in my limits, 
but if I keep any in my country it shall be under 
proper precautions. I will not plunder in the 
Taluqa of any other chief or on the high road...... 


I will not associate with any delinquent or criminal 
of Government whether one of the Shreemant Shree’s 
Government or of the Company Bahadur’s. On both 
sides of us are situated the Mahats of the Shrimant 
Pant Pradhan and the Gaekwar Government and 
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also those of the Honourable Company. In these 
Mahats I will not commit any robberies or make any 
plundering incursions nor will I in any way molest 
any merchant or traveller but will supply them with 
labourers and guards and thus escort them beyond 
my frontier. The owner of the village, within the 
limits of which a merchant or traveller may suffer 
loss, shall be responsible for the same and if the loss 
be sustained jin the village of a Talukdar the Taluk- 
a ae be ‘responsible and shall produce the real 
thief.”’ 


This in essence is the kind of “ treaty ” which the rulers 
of the Kathiawar States, big and small, have made, and 
it is in fact no better than an undertaking for good 
behaviour. But it would be just as wrong to treat the 
Fael Zamins as the criterion for determining the im- 
portance of these States as it is to accord an exalted 
status to the so-called treaty States. Time and poli- 
tical practice have thoroughly deprived the old docu- 
ments of their original significance, rendering the 
distinction between the treaty and Sanad States 
illusory. The non-Treaty States do not belong to the 
“lesser breed” and to-day their relative importance is 
rightly determined by the sounder consideration of 
area, revenue and population. It is due to this con- 
sideration that the Jam Sahib and the ruler of the 
Sanad State of Patiala, for example, are able to play 
such a leading part in the activities of the Chamber 
of Princes. 

Thus, the original compacts of the States with the 
British Government serve no useful purpose. Like the 
Laws of the Medes, they are not unchangeable and must 
be studied in the context of a whole series of accretions 
which have grown around them. The States are an 
integral part of India and their boundaries march with 
those of the British Indian Provinces. The Govern- 
ment of India, which is responsible for the peace and 
protection of the whole country, cannot discharge its 
responsibilities effectively unless its authority is un- 
challenged throughout the length and breadth of the 
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land. Although it is not always possible to find justi- 
fication for its intervention in the internal concerns 
of the States, the fact that such interference has and 
does still take place cannot be questioned. The Princes 
do not dispute the right and necessity of intervention 
by the Paramount Power, although they insist that it 
must be strictly restricted. But even this admission of 
the necessity of limited intervention is fatal to their 
contention that their treaties vouchsafe untrammelled 
sovereignty to them in their own States. The relation- 
ship is a living and growing one and it is as much in 
the interests of the States as it is to the whole of India 
that the intercourse with the Princes must be constantly 
adjusted to meet the shifting necessities of the times. 
Such an adjustment must necessarily affect the spirit 
of the treaties and engagements which lose their origi- 
nal significance by lending themselves to constructive 
interpretation put upon them from time to time. The 
whole body of conventions which have grown in the 
relationship cannot be lightly disregarded, for it is 
they and they alone which can truly explain the nature 
of the tie which binds the two parties. Usage and 
sufferance are, therefore, not sterile, but are in fact 
calculated, to quote the Butler Committee, to light up 
“the dark places of the treaties.” The importance of 
political practice has been emphasised both by official 
documents and impartial writers. The J.P.C. Report, 
for example, refers to it thus: 

“Constitutional usage and practice is an ever 
changing body of doctrine and not an immutable 
body of dogma.” 

Commenting on the legal opinion on the subject, 
submitted to the Butler Committee on behalf of the 
Princes, Professor Keith says: 

“It was perfectly easy to prove that the terms of 
the treaties with the states had been often disregarded 
and were probably in no case fully respected. But 
to ignore the course of usage was absurd. The rulers 
had accepted the invasions on their technical rights 
as the condition of continued existence as indepen- 
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dent entities and to repudiate the means by which 
they had been able to live was inadmissible. The 
hollowness of the arguments used by the advisers of 
the Princes was easily exposed by the Indian States 
Committee, but the unfortunate result of the advice 
given was seen in the demands which the princes 
were shortly to make as the price of their co-opera- 
tion.” (A Constitutional History of India, p. 293.) 


It is true that political practice has completely 
undermined the internal sovereignty of the States, but 
such a result is unavoidable. In plain fact, the British 
Government has attached no importance whatsoever 
to the treaties and engagements when its own interests 
and those of all-India are concerned. In the result, 
their significance to-day is hardly anything more than 
what Professor Hall says about them. 


“The treaties,” he writes, ‘really amount to little 
more than statements of limitations which the 
Imperial Government, except in very exceptional 
circumstances, places on its own action. No doubt, 
this was not the original intention of many of the 
treaties, but the conditions of English sovereignty in 
India have greatly changed since these were 
concluded and the modifications of their effect which 
the changed conditions have rendered necessary are 
thoroughly well understood and acknowledged.’ 
International Law, VI Ed. page 27.) 


There is, however, no evidence for the view of Pro- 
fessor Hall that in so far as the Princes are concerned, 
they have “thoroughly well understood and acknow- 
ledge” the necessity of change in the terms of the 
original treaties. If they had, they would have taken 
a more realistic attitude on their so-called “ treaty 
rights.” 

But all this quibbling about the sanctity of the 
treaties is futile. The object of all treaties is to regulate 
intercourse between political organisations consisting of 
men. They do not exist in airy nothing. The States 
people are far more affected by them than the Princes 
and their Paramount Power. While they recognise the 
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necessity of a clearly defined understanding between 
their own governments and that of British India, they 
cannot consent to any arrangement, past or present, 
which seeks to eliminate them from the picture, or 
gives them only a subordinate position. The assurance 
that the Princes are untrammelled in the exercise of 
their internal sovereignty has no validity in the changed 
circumstances of to-day, unless the States peoples are 
recognised as the true beneficiaries of this internal 
‘freedom. The mere fact that some of the original com- 
pacts contain a stipulation that the States must be 
governed well is no guarantee that the rights of the 
people have been effectively secured. Freedom from 
capricious rule is not the only goal to be striven after. 
The people demand a share in the government of their 
States and so long as this provision does not exist in 
the treaties, they have no validity from the peoples’ 
point of view. They are not guilty of any enormity in 
putting forward this claim. Both the original treaties 
and the political practice which has superseded them 
are primarily intended to strengthen the tie between 
the Princes and the Paramount Power. To such an 
arrangement the States peoples cannot give their con- 
sent. The necessity of making a clean sweep of all 
these old documents, which have no more value to-day 
than as relics of a stormy past, has long been recognised. 
The late Mr. Edwin Montagu declared that he was 
“more than ever convinced that the right thing to do 
would be to scrap all their (States’) treaties, provided 
they were willing to do so, and to form a model treaty 
for all of them.” Professor Keith tells us why this 
was not done. He says: 


“The treaties admittedly were old and had never 
been revised. It might have been possible to declare 
them abrogated since circumstances had completely 
changed since their conclusion. Instead, the milder 
and less provocative device of constructive interpreta- 
tion was relied upon to secure like results without 
raising unpleasant controversies.” (A Constitutional 
History of India, page 218.) 
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The fact that they are useless in the changed circum- 
stances of to-day is fully recognised by the British 
Government, although men like Mr. Amery may deem 
it necessary from deeper political motives, to attach 
“sanctity” to them. But the Cripps offer clearly 
envisaged their revision. The following passage occurs 
in it: 
“Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere 

to the constitution, it will be necessary to negotiate 

a revision of its treaty arrangements so far as this 

may be required in the new situation.” 
Unfortunately, the whole rub lies in the fact that 
exclusion of the peoples’ rights has always been held 
as an obstinate principle, incapable of any adjustment. 
But this is no longer possible to-day. Everywhere 
solemnly concluded treaties between equal Powers 
have been ignored when their working has proved 
detrimental to the interests of any one of the contract- 
ing parties. Even the Treaty of Versailles, which at 
the time was acclaimed as a model of justice and fair- 
play to the defeated Germans, has failed to stand the 
test of time. How can treaties, concluded more than 
a century ago between unequal parties, claim any 
sanctity, especially when they have so thoroughly 
ignored the existence of ninety million people ? 


The third contention of the Princes that their rela- 
tionship with the British Government is based upon 
what is called “paramountcy agreement,” involving 
mutual rights and obligations, is also not borne out by 
facts. Discussing the subject, the Counsel for the 
Princes placed the following view before the Butler 
Committee : 


“It (the relationship) rests on agreement, express 
or implied, with each state and is the same with 
regard to all the states. Paramountcy gives to the 
Crown definite rights and imposes upon it definite 
duties in respect of certain matters and certain 
matters only, viz. those relating to foreign affairs 
and external and internal security.” . 
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This view that the relationship rests upon agreement 
has no foundation in facts. The treaties and engage- 
ments cannot take the place of an agreement. Apart 
from their various limitations, already discussed, they 
have long been rendered a dead-letter by the imposi- 
tion of political practice as a factor for meeting the 
requirements of frequently changing situations. 
Throughout the course of its rise to power, there is no 
evidence that the British Government has at any time 
taken a limited view of its responsibilities towards the 
States. On the contrary, it has always asserted and 
employed its paramountcy as a source of rights. It is 
for this reason that it has consistently refused to accept 
any limitation upon its control over the States, and 
the frequent clamour of the Princes in this regard has 
only elicited the reply that the paramountcy of the 
British Government must always remain paramount! 
Time and the requirements of altered situations might 
render minute interference with the States’ adminis- 
trations unnecessary and even impolitic, but this self- 
restraint on the part of the British Government should 
not be construed as a belated recognition of the 
sovereignty of the Princes. There has not been and 
cannot be under the present arrangement any compro- 
mise on the right of the Government to step into the 
affairs of the States whenever it feels called upon to 
do so. Their dependent position, their location, the 
necessity of safeguarding imperial and all-India 
interests and, above all, the absence of any codified 
political law to regulate the relations between the two 
parties, make any clear-cut definition of “ para- 
mountcy ” extremely difficult. 


But this is not to say that the Princes are not aware 
of its scope and its irresistible character. Sir William 
Lee-Warner defends the absence of political law in 
these terms : 


“Tt may be freely admitted that there are dangers 
in inconvenient precision and in premature infer- 
ences. There is no question that there is a para- 
mount power in the British Crown, but perhaps its 
extent is wisely left undefined. There is a 
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subordination in the Native States, but perhaps it is 
better understood and not explained. ” (The Protected 
Princes of India, page ix.) 


The sovereignty of the British Government is supreme 
everywhere in India and although the existence of the 
States seriously militates against the country’s admi- 
nistrative unity, it certainly does not affect the para- 
mountcy of the Government. Discussing this question 
Professor Westlake says thus: 

‘A paramount power such as this is defined by 
being, wisely or not, left undefined. That to which 
no limits are set is unlimited. It is a power in India 
like that of the Parliament in the United Kingdom, 
restrained in its exercise by considerations of neces- 
sity and expediency, but not bounded by another 
political power meeting it at any frontier line, 
whether of territories or of affairs.” (Collected 
Papers, page 212.) 

A relationship which thus rests upon superior physical 
strength cannot be described either as legal or con- 
tractual in character. The thorough-going manner in 
which the British Government has accomplished the 
dependence of the Princes and their utter inability to 
get out of the situation into which they have been 
forced, clinch the issue in favour uf the view that the 
present relationship between them and the Paramount 
Power is essentially the resultant of the unilateral 
action of the latter. 

The truth of this view is best reflected in the 
undefined and frequent interferences which take place 
in the States’ administrations, reducing the internal 
sovereignty of the Princes to a shadow. Indeed, inter- 
vention has long been the bete-noire of the Princes, 
although it is inherent in the very system. From the 
earliest times this has been a constant factor in the 
British connection with the States. The Nawabs of 
Bengal and the Carnatic were mere puppets in the 
hands of the company officials. The glory, honour and 
strength of the Nawab Vaziers of Oudh rested upon 
British good will. Here is an example of the language 
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employed by one of the earliest Governors-General, 
Lord Wellesley, against the Nawab-Vazier when he fell 
out of grace by refusing to present his State as a gift 
to the Company Government. Thus wrote Lord Wel- 
lesley : 

“The conduct of Your Excellency....is of a nature 
so unequivocally hostile....that your perseverance 
in so dangerous a course will leave me no other 
alternative than of considering all amicable engage- 
ments between the Company and Your Excellency 
to be dissolved, and of regulating my subsequent 
proceedings accordingly.” 

On the same episode the Nawab Vazier received an- 
other communication in which the following illumi- 
nating passage occurs : 

“Tf in answering his lLordship’s letter, His 
Excellency should think proper to impeach the 
honour and justice of the British Government in 
similar terms....the Governor-General would con- 
sider how such unfounded calumnies and gross 
misrepresentations....deserve to be noticed.” 

The authors of “Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule 
in India,” from which book the above quotations are 
given, comment upon the correspondence with the 
Nawab Vazier in these terms : 

“In such documents as these (a good many of 
them exist) the Paramount Power does not condes- 
cend to anything so essentially base as argument.” | 

This was the state of relationship between the Com- 
pany and the “ independent sovereign States” of India 
in 1800 when the idea of establishing British dominion 
in this country had not yet clearly dawned upon the 
minds of the Company officials. Such were the fluc- 
tuations in the political kaleidoscope that the ruler of 
the same State was exalted to kingship by Lord 
Hastings! And it is to the same reason we should 
ascribe the final dissolution of Oudh at the hand of 
Lord Dalhousie. The example of Oudh is typical of 
many other States. Hyderabad, the premier State of 
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India, has fared no better. The fact that its ruler is 
styled “ His Exalted Highness,” a distinction confer- 
red upon him in January 1918, has not prevented the 
British Government from intervening in the affairs of 
that State whenever it has chosen to do so. History 
records that many a ruler of Hyderabad was driven to 
despair by the arbitrary behaviour of the Residents 
and the executive orders of the Government. Even 
the great State of Gwalior, which has had the privi- 
lege of not having technically submitted to a subsid- 
iary alliance, has suffered much in the past. Mr. 
Panikkar records how 


“in the early days of Tukoji Scindia an attempt was 
made to get him to abdicate and to assign the terri- 
tory to the British Government, and Mr. Cavendish, 
the Resident, who refused to be a party to this nefa- 
rious plot, was accused of having allowed a favour- 
able chance to escape of connecting the Agra to the 
Bombay Presidency.” (“Indian States and the 
Government of India,” page 107.) 


The voluminous correspondence which has taken 
place in the recent past between the Gwalior Darbar 
and the British Residents shows how the “bullying 
tactics” of the former have effectively reduced the 
sovereignty of this important State to a mere shadow. 
We are not vouchsafed the privilege of scrutinizing 
the secret archives of Gwalior, but those who have 
had this opportunity know to what minute extent 
interference has taken place in its internal affairs. His 
late Highness of Gwalior was a man of great admi- 
nistrative ability and vigour of mind. but even he had 
to nurse his helplessness without any means of escape 
from it. . The late Mr. Edwin Montagu records the 
following incident in his “ Diary.” He writes thus: 


“Scindhia told me this morning that once when 
he was in Delhi he was severely reprimanded for 
taking his pugree off after the Viceroy had left. He 
is not allowed to appear at dinner without his head 
cover. This, he says, is quite right, because in the 
presence of his superiors an Indian ought to have 
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his head covered, but why does this not apply to 
British Indians like Sankaran Nair and only to In- 
dian Princes? He says that now whenever some- 
body like Chelmsford, or a Governor or myself, 
comes to shoot with him he has to wear a pugree to 
shoot in, although he risks sunstroke by doing so. 
We live and learn.” (“An Indian Diary,” page 174.) 


The late Maharaja of Bikaner was a signatory to the 
Treaty of Versailles and his great services to the 
Empire had won for him many awards and distinc- 
tions, but his State too was not exempt from the en- 
croachments of an all-powerful Political Agent. There 
is the well known example of how Captain S. F. 
Bayley resented the Game Rules of the Maharaja and 
derided His late Highness’ action in issuing him with 
a shooting license. 


“T will have it framed, I think,” he wrote to the 
Maharaja,” and show it to my cousin and others as 
a specimen of the advanced Government of Bikaner 
where not even the Political Agent may shoot with- 
out a license.” (quoted from the booklet on Bikaner 
issued by the States Peoples’ Conference, page 29.) 


There have also been many other instances of inter- 
ference in the administration of Bikaner. I have 
singled out these States to show how even big States, 
with enlightened rulers, have been unable to stem the 
tide of British intervention. The voice of small States 
is not even heard and some of their rulers have occa- 
sionally suffered personal affronts. There is, for 
example, the case of Cochin, not a small State, whose 
ruler was once ordered by Colonel Macaulay, the Resi- 
dent, to the following effect : 


“The Resident will be glad to learn that on his 
arrival near Cochin, the Raja will find it convenient 
to wait upon him.” (quoted from the Cochin State 
Manual by Professor K. R. R. Sastry in his article 
“ The Political Agent in Indian States,” published in 
Indian Review for May 1940.) 


There is another example, an extreme one, of an 
unpardonable humiliation suffered by the ruler of a 
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small State. The following incident is recorded by Sir 
Henry Cotton in his book “New India or India in 
Transition.” 


“In a recent Times’ review of the Leaves from 
the. Diaries of a Soldier and Sportsman, by Sir 
Montagu Gerard, I read as follows: ‘...... A petty 
Raja, going on a state visit to Agra, takes his seat 
in a first-class compartment, with a magnificent 
send-off by his loyal subjects. On his return he 
sneaks out of the third-class and explains to the 
expectant crowds that on the former occasion he 
had been boxed up with a couple of sahibs, muddy 
from snipe-shooting, who had made him shampoo 
them all the way.’ This story of the Indian Rajah, 
who was called upon to unlace the boots and 
massage the weary legs of a British officer, is cor- 
roborated by Sir David Barr, the Resident at 
Hyderabad, and it would be incredible if it were not 
Mri for by such high authority.” (See pages 

0-61. 


This, as I say, is an extreme example, and it is perhaps 
no longer possible that such cases of personal insults 
to the Princes, big or small, can recur in the altered 
circumstances of to-day. But my object in recounting 
them here is to show that the powers and honours 
which the Princes enjoy are derived by them from the 
British Government. 


It is, of course, not possible to convince the Princes, 
so obsessed with ideas of their “ inherent sovereignty,” 
to accept the view that what they enjoy to-day is little 
more than delegated authority. But they and their 
advisers have freely confessed that unregulated inter- 
vention in their States has completely deprived them of 
all vestiges of original authority. Sir George Campbell, 
writing on the subject of intervention in the States, 
made the following observations in 1852: 

“It must be admitted that in our interference with 
the internal concerns of the Native States we do in 
practice go much beyond the letter of original stipu- 
lations. ... Whatever the original stipulation, there is 
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in fact almost no State with the internal affairs of 
which we have not had something todo. There is no 
uniform system, and it is almost impossible to give 
any definite explanation of what things we do meddle 
with and we do not.” 


There is no doubt that since these words were 
written, there has been a definite modification in the 
attitude of the British Government towards the States, 
and the organised protests which the Princes are now 
capable of making as a result of the inauguration of 
the Chamber of Princes in 1921, are apt to make fre- 
quent and minute intervention in the States’ affairs 
unpopular. Nevertheless, it is comprehensive and all- 
pervading and, to quote Mr. Panikkar, 


“reduces to a shadow the authority of the ruler, 
and it assumes under the cover of indigenous agency 
full sovereign rights, though obviously this is directly 
contrary to treaty engagements.” 


We may or may not agree with Mr. Panikkar that such 
interference is “directly contrary to treaty engage- 
ments,” but the fact of its existence is undoubted. 


In view of these irrefutable facts, it is futile for the 
Princes to maintain that their relationship with the all- 
powerful British Government can be weighed in the 
nicely contrived scale of mutual rights and duties. The 
strange plea of the Princes that the responsibilities of 
the Government are strictly limited to the management’ 
of the external affairs of the States and to the posses- 
sion of such other attributes of sovereignty as have 
been ceded to it by agreement, express or implied, 
forgets the whole range of historical facts. If we take 
the original treaties and engagements as the source 
of all agreement, it is obvious that they are silent on 
many important matters. Not all of them provide for 
such subjects as the regulation of successions, the 
settlement of disputed successions, the preservation of 
the integrity of the States and the authority of their 
rulers, the prevention of gross misrule, the suppression 
of inhuman practices and the securing of religious 
toleration. Again, where are we to seek for agreement 
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on such equally important questions as jurisdiction 
over British subjects, the securing of all-India and 
imperial interests and the adjustment of the numerous 
economic and administrative problems which arise from 
time to time between the States and the British Indian 
Government ? Surely, the original treaties do not 
provide for all these constantly changing factors in the 
relationship between the two parties. Even the care- 
fully drawn up Instrument of Transfer, dated March 
1881, issued to the Ruler of Mysore, did not and could 
not provide for the subsequent developments which 
mark the relations between that State and the British 
Government to-day. The limitations of the treaties 
will become evident from a persual of Aitchison’s 
Volumes which record the various political transactions 
which took place between the British Government and 
the States. The counsel for the Princes, instead of 
telling us where we are to seek for agreements in all 
such matters, raise the question “Is the act which the 
Crown claims to do necessary for the purpose of exer- 
cising the rights or fulfilling the obligations of the 
Crown in connection with foreign relations and external 
and internal security ?” as if by way of an answer and 
leave us to our own resources to draw whatever con- 
clusions we may on a given action of the Government. 
While admitting the necessity of the Government’s in- 
tervention in certain matters, e.g. the prevention of 
gross misrule and the settlement of disputed suc- 
cessions, they would have its powers severely circum- 
scribed so that the Princes might be untrammelled in 
the exercise of their authority. This is clearly a case 
of “ heads we win and tails you lose.” We can readily: 
understand their desire to escape from the disadvan- 
tages of capricious interference, but when they seek to 
associate with it profound legal principles, their whole 
case falls through. To sum up, the paramountcy of 
the British Government over the States does not rest 
upon any agreement, but is the result of its pre-eminent 
position in the country. In the past the Princes them- 
selves surrendered their freedom in order to lead a 
Sheltered life under Pax Britannica. The fear of an- 
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nexation led them to accept any derogations from their 
sovereignty as a quid pro quo for their protection. 
How joyfully they accepted the adoption Sanads of 
Lord Canning is well-known. It is now too late in the 
day for them to bewail the loss of their independence 
which is inherent in the system. They have no 
possible means of escape unless the system itself is 
changed. It is for this reason that, with the best in- 
tentions, the Butler Committee was unable to concede 
any of their important claims. It is also for the same 
reason that in March 1935 the then Secretary of State 
for India, Sir Samuel Hoare, repudiated their plea that 
their relations with the British Government are con- 
tractual in character. 


Lastly, the claim of the Princes that their relations 
are with the British Crown and not with the Govern- 
ment of India needs to be investigated. Long before 
their Counsel put forward this view before the Butler 
Committee and it was accepted by the Committee, the 
doctrine of direct relationship had received some atten- 
tion. In 1924 Sir Malcolm (now Lord) Hailey raised 
this question in the Indian Legislative Assembly in 
these terms : 

“ Are they (the Indian States) to be dependent on 
the Crown or are they to be compelled by the new 
government responsible only to the Indian legislature 
instead of a Government responsible to the British 
Parliament? Will they accept that ?” 

In his book “ The Constitution, Administrations and the 
Laws of the Empire” Professor Keith discussed this 
question at some length and came to the conclusion that 

“the relations of the Native States, however con- 
ducted, are essentially relations with the British 
Crown and not with the Indian Government and that 
this fact presents an essential complication as regards 
the establishment of responsible government in 
India.” 

The theory of direct relationship was, however, lifted 
from the region of mere academic discussion to one of 
serious issue when it was put forward by the Counsel 
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for the Princes before the Butler Committee. The 
Counsel maintained as follows: 


“The mutual rights and obligations created by 
treaty and agreement are between the States and the 
British Crown. The Paramount Power is the British 
Crown and no one else, and it is to that the States 
have entrusted their foreign relations and external 
and internal security.” 

Elaborating this standpoint in the “Law Quarterly 
Review” Sir Leslie Scott discussed the advantages of 
its adoption by the British Government. 


“From an imperial standpoint” he wrote, “a 
statesmanlike treatment of the Princes now may well 
prove a vital factor in the future attitude of India to- 
wards the British Empire.” 


The corollary to an acceptance of this claim was, it was 
pointed out, to permanently station a body of military 
and naval forces in India for the purpose of protecting 
the Princes. In other words, the incalculable political 
advantages of upholding this theory were pressed home 
upon the British Government. The Butler Committee, 
which found no difficulty in repudiating several im- 
portant contentions of the Princes, unhesitatingly con- 
ceded this point. It went all out in recommending that 
the apprehensions of the Princes as regards their future 
position should be allayed. The British Government 
has not been slow in adopting this recommendation. 
Every subsequent official pronouncement and every 
official document dealing with Indian Constitutional 
Reforms affirms this relationship. The Government of 
India Act of 1935 and the Cripps offer of 1942 have made 
this the starting-point of their constitutional proposals. 
It is, however, necessary to emphasise that, no 
matter by whatever process of legal casuistry tne 
doctrine of direct relationship is bolstered up, it has no 
basis in sober facts. In fact, behind the facade of legal 
arguments, deeper political motives are very much in 
evidence. The source of these motives is the “com- 
radeship in difficulty’ to which Professor Westlake 
refers. I do not think it is in any way edifying to the 
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Princes if we probe a little more deely into their 
motives. It is not that these motives have been nursed 
in secret. They have been made plain enough. The 
fact is that the Princes have no confidence in their own 
countrymen and are not quite sure that their privileges 
and prerogatives as well as the integrity of their States 
would be maintained in an independent India. Nor do 
they contemplate with equanimity a state of affairs in 
which the Political Department will be controlled by 
Indians. They object to this change on the ground that 
the men who would exercise the functions of para- 
mountcy on behalf of the Government of India were at 
one time State subjects. For these reasons, which are 
by no means patriotic, they would prefer to cling to the 
fiction of direct relationship. British officers might bit 
and bridle them, but this is not so galling as the alter- 
native of assisting in the achievement of India’s 
freedom and of playing their part as constitutional 
rulers in their own States! But the freedom of India 
is no longer an issue in controversy. The Princes who 
realise its inevitability have changed their tactics by 
declaring that, while they have no intention of thrust- 
ing theirs ears into British Indian affairs, they should 
in their turn be allowed full freedom whether or not 
to participate in the future constitutional progress of 
the country. This plea for freedom of choice is in 
effect a variation of the demand for vesting in them the 
right of vetoing the progress of India, for nothing is 
more absurd than the idea that British India can evolve 
its own destiny in isolation, leaving a good third of its 
component parts to pursue mediaeval traditions un- 
disturbed by progressive influences. It is strange that 
Sir Stafford Cripps failed to realise the implications of 
the theory of direct relationship when he brought pro- 
posals which aimed at perpetuating it by granting 
freedom to the Princes whether or not to join the new 
Union or Unions. Surely, the ninety million people 
subject to Princely rule cannot be expected to 
acquiesce in a position in which the caprice of their 
rulers is made the deciding factor. 
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These are plain facts which cannot be explained away 
by mere theoretical arguments, howsoever plausible 
they may appear. Nor is it possible to controvert the 
facts of history. The present political map of India 
had been finally drawn up before the British Govern- 
ment took over the direct administration of the country. 
All the treaties and engagements with the States were 
concluded by the East India Company before the 
transfer took place. The Company Government 
entered into political relations with them, not as a 
mere trading corporation, nor even as an agent of the 
British Government. It did so by virtue of its pre- 
eminent position as the ruler of a considerable part of 
India. The various rights of paramountcy which it 
asserted and enforced in its relations with the States 
accrued to it because it was the suzerain Power in 
India. There was no derogation from its status, nor 
was its legal or constitutional position any the less 
sound than that of the Moghuls, or later of the British 
Government, simply because it started its career as a 
trading company. The transfer of the administration 
of the country from its control to that of the British 
Government was by no means such an epoch-making 
event. It was simply necessitated by political exigen- 
cies arising out of the great revolt of 1857. The various 
pronouncements made on the occasion of the transfer 
in 1858 were formal in character and pacificatory in 
tone. No revolutionary changes were either con- 
templated or resulted from the transfer. There was 
certainly no change for the better in the status or in 
the character of the relationship of the States with the 
Paramount Power. It simply meant that, whereas all 
along the Company Government exercised its functions 
of suzerainty over them, those powers were thence- 
forward to be exercised by the Government of India in 
the name of the British Crown. The change was 
merely technical and no more. 

It is, of course, correct to say that the relations of the 
States are now with the British Government, but it is 
wrong on that account to maintain that they are in- 
dependent of the Government of India. At no time 
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were they so in the past and we cannot contemplate a 
situation when they can be independent in the future. 
It is unthinkable that they alone could have come 
under the suzerainty of the British Crown in 1858 if 
British India had not been similarly transferred. The 
States have no existence apart from, and independent 
of, British India and so indissolubly are their destinies 
linked with those of British India that whatever changes 
occur in the fortunes of the latter are bound to affect 
the States as well. It is worthy of note that the 
Political Department, which controls their affairs, is a 
part of the Indian Administration. Its officers are re- 
cruited by the Indian Government and are paid from 
the Indian exchequer. The day to day relations of the 
States are with the British Indian Governments, Pro- 
vincial as well as Central. The various political, ad- 
ministrative and economic problems with which they 
are faced from time to time arise out of their relations 
with British India. The tributes which some of them 
pay are due to the Government of India. Thus, the life 
of the States is inextricably interwoven with that of 
British India, and no theoretical arguments can dis- 
engage the one from the other. The claim of the 
Princes that their relations are with the British Crown 
is correct in this sense that the Crown also happens to 
be the ruler of British India. All the rights of para- 
mountcy which the Crown exercises over the States 
today will ipso facto devolve upon the future Indian 
Government when the country becomes free. In that 
event, the Crown will cease to have all connection with 
the States. It is wrong to suggest that the States are 
so many little “ Belgiums” whose integrity must be 
protected at all costs. The absurdity of the analogy 
becomes apparent if we bear in mind that, whereas 
Belgium was an independent sovereign State till the 
outbreak of this war and will become independent 
again, the Indian States are mere protected prin- 
cipalities whose integrity is entirely dependent upon 
the volition of the British Government. The fact that 
they owe their existence solely to the British Govern- 
ment is being demonstrated today by the manner in 
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which a number of princelings of Kathiawar, statutorily 
designated as “States,” are being merged into bigger 
States. Many years ago, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar 
described the real relationship of the States in these 
words : 

“The matters governed by the treaty relate to 
persons and things in India and arise out of the rela- 
tions of the Princes with the ‘sovereign of British 
India ; and it would be an unthinkable constitutional 
absurdity that the right to enforce the treaties should 
vest not in the authorities for the time being, charged 
with the administration of India, but in some other 
authority.” (“Indian Constitutional Problems,” 
pages 213-214.) 

The question regarding the position of the States in the 
future constitution of India arose once again as a 
practical issue when Sir Stafford Cripps brought the 
British Offer in 1942. All the old controversies on the 
subject reasserted themselves, but His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir entered a powerful plea in favour 
of the Princes taking a statesmanlike view of their posi- 
tion and in making a helpful contribution to the solu- 
tion of the Indian problem. He said: 

“On the part of the States, a considerable factor in 
the Indian polity and an important party to be 
satisfied, there has been a tendency, even within 
recent weeks, to give prominence to the credo of 
‘relations to the Crown.’ These relations have so 
far been maintained through, and effected by, a de- 
partment set up by the will of the Crown : the policy 
and practice of the Department being determined by 
the Crown’s functionaries. Logically, therefore, it 
would seem that the Princes cannot object to having 
dealings with a Central Government of India, which 
the Crown may constitute. Nor have they any 
reason to assume that they would not get a square 
deal from such a Government. 

“In any case, it is the duty of the Princes to show 
themselves patriots and that they desire that their 
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countrymen should feel themselves the equals of 
nationals anywhere in the world. 


“In the India of tomorrow such of the Princes’ 
prerogatives as enable them to afford a better life to 
their subjects and to ameliorate their lot, must re- 
main. Other privileges, which may be merely 
matters of honour and glory shedding effulgence on 
their personalities, are of comparatively small 
account.” 

His Highness concluded this remarkable plea with a 
fervent appeal that 


“*freedom’ must be our watchword—freedom 
from crippling restrictions and strangling control, 
freedom from the subordination of India’s interests 
to the interests of other parts of the Commonwealth.” 


I make no apology for this lengthy quotation, the im- 
portance of which outweighs the sordid consideration’ 
of space! There is no doubt that all fair-minded 
people wholeheartedly support this correct and 
patriotic view of the Maharaja. 


We have so far discussed the nature of the tie which 
binds the Princes to the British Government, but such 
a discussion cannot be complete unless we consider 
what place, if any, is assigned to the ninety million 
people in this relationship. These people are not very 
much interested in the theories about the pre-existing 
independence of the States, the sovereignty and status 
of the Princes and their treaty rights. On the contrary, 
they are most concerned with the practical considera- 
tion of finding an escape from the evil consequences of 
irresponsible personal rule, of securing the establish- 
ment of the rule of law and of ensuring an effective 
popular control over the States administrations. These 
are the minimum requirements of an efficient and en- 
lightened government, and they do not exist in a 
majority of the States. The rulers still believe that they 
are the fountain-head of all authority in their States 
and have in consequence stubbornly opposed any 
attempts at modifying this unsatisfactory position. It 
can be said with greater truth about them than about 
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Richard II that all law is in their breasts! The result 
is that the principle that there is no wrong without a 
remedy has absolutely no application in most of the 
States. It is on account of this unrestrained exercise 
of personal authority by the Princes that the stability 
and efficiency of States administrations are so seriously 
affected. 


Thus, while a change in the system of government in 
the States is the most pressing necessity, there is at 
present no means by which its introduction could be 
enforced. As popular agitation is ruled out as sub- 
versive, a helpless dependence upon the “ mental evolu- 
tion ” of the Princes is seriously suggested as an alter- 
native. But it is futile to expect such desirable results 
now or in the near future so long as the Princes do not 
feel the necessity of reforms. It must be confessed 
that the attitude of the British Government on the 
subject of reform in the States is not very helpful. 
Throughout the course of its relations with the States, 
the Government has not claimed to play the role of 
knight-errant for the submerged people in Princely 
India. Its treaties and engagements were primarily 
intended to neutralise the power of the States and to 
consolidate its own interests. The great changes which 
have taken place in its relations with them subsequent 
to the conclusion of these treaties have not affected its 
non-possumus attitude towards the States peoples. In 
fact, it has always identified the Princes with their 
States and has consistently refused to accord their sub- 
jects so much as a statutory recognition. The parti- 
cipation of the States in the constitutional reforms of 
India is left to the individual discretion of the Princes, 
and the wishes of their ninety million people have at 
no time been consulted. The Government of India Act 
of 1935 and the Cripps Offer followed this traditional 
policy. It is on account of this studied exclusion of the 
rights of the people, even on issues so vitally affecting 
them, that the States’ system is characterised as un- 
natural and out of date. 


How long should this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
continue ? I am afraid it will continue as long as the 
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natural right of the people to control the actions of 
their rulers is not restored to them. Elsewhere I have 
shown how rulers forfeit the claim to obedience by 
their subjects if they fail to govern according to the 
latter’s wishes. This is a time-honoured practice which 
has flourished throughout the ages in all civilised coun- 
tries. No less an authority than Lord Bryce approves 
of insurrection when a ruler proves himself a tyrant 
and becomes unmindful of his obligations to his people. 
““In such a case” he says, “it would be now gene- 
rally held that the citizen is absolved from allegiance 
and that the sacred right of insurrection which the 
French revolutionists and their friend Jefferson so 
highly prized, must come into play.” 


But the guaranteed protection of the Princes makes the 
exercise of this corrective extremely hazardous in the 
States. It can, of course, be argued that resort to this 
extreme remedy is unnecessary because the Paramount 
Power exercises a vigilant supervision over the doings 
of the Princes. While it is true that in theory the 
British Government is responsible for good government 
in the States, in practice it has seldom intervened in the 
cause of the suffering people. Intervention has till 
recent years been most varied, but it has not in any 
way redeemed the people from the capricious rule of 
the Princes. Moreover, the Government has made it 
plain that intervention would take place only when 
there is gross misrule. What constitutes “ gross mis- 
rule” it is not easy to define, especially when the 
remedial action does not rest with the aggrieved party. 
It is well-known that the British Government is not 
directly accessible to the people and that it has erected 
a veritable barricade between itself and them. Thus, 
their voice is hardly heard by the Paramount Power 
and when it is heard it is quietly ignored. When, how- 
ever, gross maladministration necessitates intervention, 
it is resorted to, not, as Sir William Lee-Warner truly 
points out, in the cause of general welfare or liberty, 
but with a view to preventing the disorder from spread- 
ing to the neighbouring British Indian provinces. 
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So, not much reliance can be placed by the States 
peoples upon the intervention of the Government for an 
improvement in their condition. Unregulated as this 
intervention has always been, it has never exercised 
any wholesome influence upon the States administra- 
tions. The States peoples are fully convinced of its in- 
adequacy. Moreover, the Political Agent, through 
whom the Paramount Power intervenes, cannot in the 
nature of things have a full and first-hand knowledge 
of the magnitude of the people’s suffering. The dis- 
tance which he maintains from them makes any such 
comprehension impossible. Nor is dependence upon 
the predilections of an individual a safe remedy. The 
Princes are clever enough to prevent their autocracy 
from developing into “ gross misrule,” leading to grave 
public disorders. Nevertheless, there might still be 
chronic misgovernment, which, according to the Gov- 
ernment’s policy, does not necessitate intervention. 
Further, it is perfectly possible for the Princes to stave 
off intervention altogether by adjusting their behaviour 
to the temperament of the god or gods in the Residency. 
After all, not all the Political Officers are men endowed 
with ability, and many of them fail to see through or 
deliberately ignore the tactics of the Princes. Thus, 
while the right of intervention is asserted by the Para- 
mount Power, it is never exercised as a preventive of 
maladministration. Intervention takes place only 
when there is a widespread flare up. 


What, then, is the remedy ? In my opinion, it hes in 
a frank recognition of the necessity of changing the 
existing States’ system, which is so unnatural and out 
of date. While on the one hand the subordination of 
the Princes to the Paramount Power is complete, on 
the other their authority over their subjects is almost 
absolute. There is no link of any kind between the 
States subjects and the Paramount Power in the matter 
of internal administration. Such a system cannot 
conduce to the growth of those harmonious and benign 
relations which are so essential for the smooth working 
of any institution, social or political. Today all the 
three parties are at cross-purposes with one another, 
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although political necessity compels the British Gov- 
ernment and the Princes to maintain an elaborate pre- 
tence of mutual cordiality. The unnatural character of 
the system is much more obvious in the relations of the 
Princes and their people. Their subjects toil and 
sweat to provide money for them to live on and to 
squander away. All their enjoyment and happiness 
and all their impressive theories about their rights and 
privileges are possible because of the existence of their 
people and yet an unbridgeable gulf separates the one 
from the other. Surely, neither they nor their people 
can be happy under such an arrangement and there is, 
therefore, a strong case for replacing it by one which 
is natural and equitable. Such a desirable end can be 
attained by recognising the dual aspects of the Princes’ 
responsibilities, namely, the one relating to their own 
people and the other to the Government of India. 


In the sphere of their domestic obligations, a statutory 
declaration of the rights of the people should be made 
the starting point of all reforms. These rights should 
be comprehensive. They should provide for civil 
liberties which, of course, include freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press and liberty of person and pro- 
perty. Today no newspaper or periodical of all-India 
importance is edited and published in the States, nor 
are political meetings and conferences, critical of the 
States’ administrations, held in them. Large-scale in- 
dustries and commerce are all centred in British India. 
The absence of the rule of law in a majority of the States 
deprives them of these valuable appurtenances of a 
modern civilised State. They are as necessary to the 
progress of the States as is the elimination of autocracy. 
The next step towards reform should be to lay down a 
written constitution for each State and to define in 
clear terms the duties of its ruler under it. (This sug- 
gestion does not apply to those numerous small States 
which are incapable of ‘even an organised government. 
For them a different remedy is suggested in another 
chapter). The constitution should, first, fix a civil list 
for the ruler and his dependents. The money ear- 
marked should be adequate, and not more, to enable 
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him to maintain himself in reasonable style and dignity. 
Secondly, there should be a well-organised Civil 
Service to which recruitment should be made accord- 
ing to merit and merit alone. Security of service and 
attractive emoluments should be provided for as an in- 
ducement for really capable men to accept service. 
Thirdly, there should be a hierarchy of courts to which 
only judges of tried ability and integrity should be 
appointed. Even the personal intervention of the 
ruler should not deflect them from preserving the in- 
dependence of their office. This can become possible 
only when the power of the ruler to dismiss the judges 
when once they have been appointed is taken away 
from him. These executive and judicial reforms are an 
irreducible minimum of an enlightened government 
and they should accordingly be provided for in the 
constitution. But a judiciary and an executive which 
are not open to criticism and suggestion are apt to 
degenerate into an unprogressive bureaucracy. A 
check upon them is as necessary as it is upon the 
Princes. This function can only be performed by the 
people, through their representatives in popular 
assemblies. The size and scope of these assemblies 
must vary according to the area, population and re- 
sources of each State. In the case of those States 
where public opinion is still in a formative stage, the 
assembly may in the first instance be deliberative, 
consultative and advisory. To have popular assem- 
blies, howsoever limited their scope, is in itself a big 
step forward, for, as Sir Sidney Low points out : 


“the machinery of consultation and discussion 
modifies the technical autocracy of the rulers in all 
the important units.” 


But they would be wrong as survivals if their functions 
begin and end with pious recommendations which could 
be quietly ignored by the ruler. This is precisely what 
is happening in a number of States where popular 
legislatures exist. A complete devolution of legislative 
powers should, therefore, be held as an objective which 
should be realised within a stipulated period. With 
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experience in the management of public business, 
popular representatives could be relied upon to rea- 
lise their opportunities as well as their responsibilities. 
A full-fledged popular assembly should then be un- 
trammelled in the exercise of a substantial measure of 
authority which should comprehend the voting of the 
budget as well. These, in the merest outline, are the 
lines along which the reform of the States should take 
place. There is considerable scope for varying the 
terms of the constitution for each State ta suit its 
particular requirements, but no scheme is worth the 
paper on which it is written if the suggestions I have 
indicated above are not incorporated. There is no 
excuse for anybody, much less the Princes, to fight shy 
of these reforms, for the British Crown to which they 
are so fond of paying allegiance was induced as long 
ago as in 1688 to resign its powers on these lines in 
favour of its subjects. For the distinctive features of 
the English Revolution of 1688 were that the King could 
no longer suspend and alter laws which Parliament had 
made. He could not raise taxes without its consent, 
nor could he imprison his subjects without trial. No 
longer was he free to dismiss judges once they had 
been appointed. Thus, the pace was set for ensuring 
the freedom of the individual which had become firmly 
established by the time William IIT died in 1702. Who 
can say that the States’ peoples are making extravagant 
demands if they in 1944 ask for the introduction of 
those same reforms which won for the British people 
democratic freedom nearly two and a half centuries 
ago ? 

By referring to the growth of British democracy, I do 
not suggest that the British constitution must be 
adopted by the States as a model. This constitution is 
unwritten while the one advocated here is a written 
one. Nor can the highly evolved constitutions of 
Western democracies or of America thrive all at once 
in an atmosphere vitiated by centuries of unbridled 
personal rule. We must, therefore, look for models 
elsewhere, although the wit of man is not so deficient 
as not to be able to frame constitutions to meet the 
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varying needs of the States. I wish to refer here to the 
Rendition Treaty of Mysore, not with the intention of 
suggesting that it should be copied by other States, but 
to show to what extent progress could be achieved by 
delimiting the powers of aruler. Mysore is admittedly 
the most progressive State in India. It has been 
singularly fortunate in its rulers and more fortunate in 
its Dewans. All of them deserve a full meed of praise 
for the record which the State can show today. It is, 
however, no disparagement to their abilities if it is 
pointed out that Mysore owes its progress largely to 
the Treaty of 1881, the comprehensive terms of which 
have played a decisive part in this direction. Lord 
Ripon, a wise Viceroy, fully realised the implications of 
the rendition. The State had progressed and benefited 
greatly as a result of its fifty years’ apprenticeship to 
the administration of competent British administrators. 
Lord Ripon was anxious not to throw away the good 
work done by them by restoring the State to the ruling 
house without defining the responsibilities of the Maha- 
raja. He, therefore, took the trouble of drawing up a 
detailed Instrument of Transfer and called upon the 
Maharaja to fulfil its terms loyally. The consequences 
of a failure to do so were clearly stated in clause 23 
which reads thus: 

“In the event of the breach or non-observance by 
the Maharaja of Mysore of any of the foregoing 
conditions, the Governor-General in Council may 
resume possession of the said territories and assume 
the direct administration thereof, or make such other 
arrangements as he may think necessary to provide 
adequately for the good government of the people of 
Mysore, or for the security of British rights and in- 
terests within the province.” 


I do not claim any extraordinary merits for this Treaty. 
The fact that the weapon of correction is held by the 
British Government, which may not feel called upon to 
use it in the manner in which the people of Mysore 
would like it to be used, and the fact that the Treaty 
does not provide for meeting the shifting necessities of 
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the times are conclusive arguments against its being 
held as a model for other States. Nevertheless, the 
Mysore Treaty of 1881 claims the importance of a 
written constitution, the beneficent effects of which are 
reflected in the many-sided activities of the State. It 
is worthy of note that many other States have at one 
time or another passed under direct British administra- 
tion and yet they have not been able to shake off their 
mediaeval traditions. There is the well-known case of 
Kolhapur which provides an ideal study in contrast. 
The Treaty of 1862 with this State is fairly stringent, 
for its first article lays down: 


“that in all matters of importance the Raja of 
Kolhapur agrees to follow the advice of the British 
Government as conveyed by the Political Officer 
representing that Government at Kolhapur.” 


As in the case of Mysore, this Treaty was concluded at 
the time of restoring the management of the State to its 
ruler. Yet it is a far cry indeed from Kolhapur to 
Mysore. The reasons for the failure of Kolhapur to 
keep pace with Mysore are obvious. Its Treaty of 1862 
is not in the nature of a constitution because it provides 
for no specific safeguards against capricious rule. The 
discretionary powers vested in the Resident by this 
Treaty have produced no other results than to make 
the ruler thoroughly dependent upon him. So, the 
example of Mysore provides us with valuable lessons. 
It demonstrates how the seeds of progress le fertile in 
a written constitution, defining the powers and duties 
of aruler. How such constitutions should be drawn up 
for the various States is a matter of detail and there is 
no need whatsoever that they should all conform to one 
pattern so long as they do not omit the essential 
features of the reforms discussed above. 

But no constitutions of the States can work unless 
their sanctity is enforced. Who is to do it? In my 
opinion, this power should be vested as much in the 
people as in the Paramount Power. As I have already 
shown, all the source of mischief in the States is to be 
traced to the absence of popular restraint on the actions 
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of the rulers. Their people have no voice of any kind 
in their choice, education and upbringing, and they are 
condemned to helplessly watch many a young Prince 
growing into irresponsible rulers. Successions to gadis 
take place without consulting the people. Vacant gadis 
are also filled in the same manner. No one disputes the 
right of the Paramount Power to exercise this prero- 
gative, which it has always asserted and enforced. But 
nothing detracts from the power or privilege of the 
British Government if it shares this right with the 
States peoples. It is true that the Government exercises 
great care in selecting candidates for vacant and dis- 
puted gadis, but as the people, the most directly in- 
terested party, are not consulted, the choice has seldom 
been the right one. Nor is the policy of permitting the 
succession of an heir-apparent as a matter of right, 
without ascertaining his aptitudes and abilities to rule, 
calculated to promote the growth of democratic tradi- 
tions in the States. A proved misfit ought, according 
to all canons of justice, to forfeit the claim to succeed 
to a position of great trust and responsibility. The 
States peoples alone are the best judges to give the 
verdict whether a particular individual would or would 
not make a wise ruler. It must be recalled here that in 
response to the representations of the Princes, the Gov- 
ernment re-examined the succession question in 1917 
and accepted certain modifications to the position taken 
up by it in its Declaration of 1891 in connection with 
the Manipur incident. While the change effected re- 
lated only to procedure and did not in any way diminish 
its paramountcy right in this regard, the whole transac- 
tion completely ignored the wishes of the people. This 
policy must go. The Government must recognise the 
importance of the people having an effective voice in 
the choice of their rulers. Their verdict, based upon 
proved facts, on the incompetence of a particular ruler 
must be decisive. There is no doubt that there will 
very soon be a revolutionary change in the attitude of 
the Princes towards their subjects if this corrective 
weapon is placed in their hands. Their change over 
from autocratic tendencies to a wholesome respect for 
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constitutional traditions will be rapid. It is in such an 
atmosphere that mutual confidence will grow, leading 
to an unhampered growth of constitutionalism in the 
States. The additional knowledge that the people and 
their charters of freedom are supported by the Para- 
mount Power will doubly ensure the growth of demo- 
cracy in the States. This is the minimum duty which 
the British Government owes to the mney million 
people of Princely India. 


I set no limit to the advantages which will cenit from 
such an arrangement. Then the States will cease to 
become a stumbling block to the political progress of 
the country. Nor will their participation in an all- 
India polity depend upon the individual volition of the 
Princes. Financially and economically, the States will 
get a fair deal from British India and thus their many- 
sided progress will be ensured. This is a consummation 
which every Indian patriot devoutly wishes and strives 
for. Thus and thus alone can the States successfully 
meet the devastating but true criticism of the well- 
known American writer, Mr. Edgar Snow, who writes 
about them thus : 


“The Princes’ territories, covering a third of the 
nation’s 1,800,000 square miles, constitute the social 
waste-lands of the East, the regions of permanent 
decay. Purely parasitic, the Princes contribute noth- 
ing to Indian society but oppression for the people 
and glamour for the tourist while they exact astound- 
ing tributes for their personal amusement and 
luxury.” 

It might be objected that in the new order I have en- 
visaged here for the States, the Princes will be reduced 
to the position of titled nonentities. This is not a valid 
objection. Autocracy does not enhance the usefulness 
or the individuality of a ruler. On the contrary, it 
cramps all his meritorious qualities by tempting him 
towards unworthy pursuits. The constitutional posi- 
tion of the Kings of England has not detracted from or 
diminished their value or importance. In fact, British 
monarchy is the most respected and the oldest institu- 
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tion of its kind in Europe. Its stability rests upon its 
constitutional position. There is nothing unworthy if 
the Princes of India emulate the British sovereign with 
whom they claim direct relations. That way and that 
way alone lies their security and the well being of all. 


THE PROBLEM OF SMALL STATES 


To attain realism in our discussions on the problem 
of the States, it is necessary to separate the sheep 
from the goats. As will be evident from a perusal of 
the political map of India, hundreds of principalities 
of varying size can be found scattered all over the sur- 
face of the land. While at one end of the scale there 
are States like Hyderabad and Mysore whose area, 
population and resources compare favourably with 
those of many European countries and the British In- 
dian Provinces, at the other end might be found hund- 
reds of petty estates and jagirs whose areas and reve- 
nues are pitifully small. The late Maharaja of 
Bikaner pointed out to the late Mr. Edwin Montagu to 
what absurd lengths the subdivision of the country has 
been carried and cited the example of a “ruler” the 
population of whose “ state” consisted of one man and 
which yielded an annual income of forty-three rupees. 
The kingdom of this “ruler” was supposed to consist 
of a well! (“An Indian Diary,” page 21). Perhaps 
His late Highness of Bikaner gave these details in a 
fit of exasperation, but he did not very much exagger- 
ate. It is interesting to note that British India with 
an area of 865,446 square miles and a population of 
295,808,722 is divided into 269 administrative districts, 
the average area and population of each district be- 
ing 3,202 square miles and 1,100,000 respectively. The 
States, on the other hand, which have a total area of 
715,964 square miles with a population of 93,189,233 are 
several hundreds in number. Hardly thirty of them 
have the size and resources of an average British In- 
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dian district. The remainder are too small to be cap- 
able of fulfilling the obligations of an organised and 
efficient government. I would invite my readers to 
peruse the brochure of Mr. Shanti Dhavan, entitled 
“What are the Indian States”? in which he gives 
useful data on the States, although the Census figures 
given in it are for 1931. They will then realise to 
what extremes irrationality has been carried in the 
making of the present political map of India. It is not 
easy to say with any degree of certainty the precise 
number of the States and even Blue Books are not 
exempt from experiencing this difficulty. This ano- 
maly arises from the fact that the dubious title of 
“state ’’ is conferred on every patch of territory which, 
as a result of historical accident and arbitrary poli- 
tical demarcation, has escaped annexation. The amend- 
ed Government of India Act of 1935 gives a curious 
definition of a State in these words: 


““Indian State’ means any territory, not being 
part of British India which His Majesty recognises 
as being such a state, whether described as a state, 
an estate, a jagir or otherwise.” 

This definition entitles the “ruler” of two and a half 
acres of land to claim kinship with His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 


A few figures on the diversity of the States would 
be instructive. Hyderabad is the only State whose 
population is more than one crore and Mysore and 
Travancore have a population of more than fifty 
lakhs. In thirteen States the numerical strength of 
the people ranges from ten to fifty lakhs, while those 
with a population of five lakhs and under ten lakhs 
are seventeen in number. Seventy-one States claim 
allegiance from people whose number varies from one 
lakh to less than five lakhs. Thus, the decrease in 
numbers progressively increases until we arrive at the 
ludicrous figures of a couple of hundreds constituting 
the entire populations of certain “states.” Equally 
instructive are the revenue figures. Those States with 
an income of over one crore are twelve in number. 


6 
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States with resources of Rs. 50 lakhs and under one 
crore are nine in number. 12 have revenues ranging 
between Rs. 25 and Rs. 50 lakhs, while 30 have incomes 
between Rs. 10 and Rs. 25 lakhs. The resources of 38 
States vary from Rs. 5 lakhs to Rs. 10 lakhs. 43 States 
can boast of revenues from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 1 lakh, 
while 152 must content themselves with an income of 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 10,000. 18 receive less than Rs. 1,000 
per annum. 

This diversity amongst the States necessitates a 
careful demarcation between the big and small ones, 
for the problems of these groups are not necessarily 
identical. The smaller States are confronted with 
the great difficulty of discovering the means by which 
they can escape from their natural limitations and it 
would, therefore, be wrong to apply the same stand- 
ards to them as we would to bigger States. We 
agree with Colonel Sir K. N. Haksar when he says:— 

“As long as holdings of only two-and-a-half acres 
continue to be included in the catalogue of States, 
and as long as no line of demarcation is drawn, it is 

a misfortune of the States with organised adminis- 

trations to be judged by outsiders on the same basis 

as those that have not even the means to constitute 

a system of government.” (“The Indian States— 

What About Them”? an article published in 

“The Twentieth Century ” for January 1941.) 

So, the real problem is to find out a solution for this 
anomaly. The British Government has tried to solve 
it by its merger scheme whose implications I will dis- 
cuss later in this chapter. But as this scheme is con- 
fined only to the Kathiawar States, the problem of 
classification still remains. I do not think that there 
can be a genuine separation of the sheep from the 
goats so long as treaties, gun salutes and membership 
to the Chamber of Princes are taken as the criteria for 
the purpose. The treaties belong to the realm of the 
dead past and offer no useful bases for constructive 
proposals. Nor are salutes and membership to the 
Chamber better guides. The arbitrary character of 
the award of salutes to individual States and rulers 
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has provoked much heart-burning among the Princes, 
and the Chamber has never been regarded as repre- 
sentative of the Princely Order as a whole. It is in 
fact described as a tool in the hands of a few up- 
country Princes. Nor can demarcation between the 
so-called “full-powered” States and the rest serve 
any useful purpose. As I have shown elsewhere, such 
a division has been rendered illusory by the policy of 
the Government which has now reduced interference 
to the minimum in respect of all States. So, to take 
these as the criteria for purposes of classification 
would only lead to endless controversies and no use- 
ful results. More important that these is the test 
whether a State can or cannot fulfil the requirements 
of a modern government. Professor Gyan Chand, in 
his illuminating contribution to the study of the In- 
dian population problem, tells us that while Hydera- 
bad 


“might do something in the way of planning, the 
majority of the bigger States cannot possibly do 
much in that direction.” (“Indias Teeming Millions. 
A Contribution to the Study of the Indian Popula- 
tion Problem,” pages 230-231.) 


It is natural for the Professor, who calls our country 
an “encumbered estate,” to rate the standard and 
necessity of economic planning very high, and con- 
sidered from that point of view the resources of no 
single state would be adequate for the purpose. But 
we are concerned here, not so much with an economic 
planning of the States, which, of course, is necessary, 
as with the problem of reclassifying them on a more 
rational basis than at present. Such’‘a basis is provid- 
ed by the Ludhiana Resolution of February 1939 pass- 
ed by the All-India States Peoples’ Conference at its 
eighteenth session. The Resolution says that : 


“those States which have a population exceeding 20 
lakhs souls or revenue exceeding 50 lakhs rupees 
can maintain the standard of administration neces- 
sary and suitable for being workable units for the 
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purpose of uniting with the provinces in a scheme of 
a free and Federated India.” 


This Resolution embodies the views of men with a 
deep insight into the working of the States’ admi- 
nistrations. If we take this as the standard for re- 
classifying the State, what should we do as regards 
those numerous States which are much bigger than 
“minute holdings” but smaller than the twenty-one 
States which can satisfy the above-mentioned crite- 
rion? I believe some form of federal union between 
these States is necessary. Before I explain my plan, 
I wish to point out its necessity. 


It is well known that States with a limited income 
of five and ten lakhs of rupees—and even their num- 
ber is not large—are incapable of finding adequate 
funds for nation-building activities. A lion’s-share of 
these revenues is taken away by the Princes for their 
own use and enjoyment. And even if their Civil 
Lists are fixed, the States would still be destitute of 
funds for financing a modern government, whose 
functions are most varied. It is worthy of note that 
most of the recently created Provinces in British India 
find it difficult to balance their budgets, and their ad- 
ministrations would be at a standstill without substan- 
tial financial help from the Central Government. 
Orissa, for example, has an area of 32,198 square miles 
with a population of 8,728,544, and a revenue of rupees 
two crores. Introducing the Budget of the Province 
for the year 1937-38 the then Chief Minister, Mr. Bis- 
wanath Das, referred to the difficulties of the Province 
in these terms: 


“Orissa has to depend on Behar for her High 
Court, Medical and Engineering Colleges and such 
other institutions on payment of heavy proportion- 
ate contribution. The demand for this contribution 
was so high that the Government of Orissa have 
only paid 70 per cent. of their actual demand, leaving 
the rest to be decided either by mutual agreement 
on further enquiry and correspondence or to be de- 
cided by the Government of India. All these add to 
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the difficulties of estimating our expenditure which 
is often higher than the amounts budgeted.” 


And this was the tale of woe of the Province even 
after receiving a subvention of Rs. 47 lakhs for that 
year ! 

The conclusions to be drawn from the plight of 
Orissa and of other similarly placed small Provinces 
are obvious enough. If the revenues of these Pro- 
vinces, counted in terms of crores of rupees, are in- 
adequate to meet the needs of their governments, what 
tangible good can the small States achieve for their 
people? It is obvicus that they suffer from serious 
limitations from which they cannot escape unless 
they make common cause with their neighbouring 
States. Refusal to do so on sentimental or technical 
grounds would only lead to the forfeiture of their 
claim to continued existence, for the true test for the 
survival of any institution rests not upon any personal 
factor, but upon its capacity for usefulness. Accord- 
ing to no canons of justice can the people in these 
States be deprived of the advantages of modern gov- 
ernment and the blessings of self-rule, both of which 
will remain a forlorn hope to them so long as their 
rulers prefer to cherish their so-called integrity in 
isolation. The path of wisdom, therefore, lies in the 
small States entering into a federal union with each 
other. 


A glance at the political map of India shows that a 
large number of small States are geographically 
grouped together and that their propinquity to one 
another makes it possible for them to take up projects 
of common interest. It is true that not all of them 
are so favourably situated and that some of them are 
separated from one another by long distances. In 
South India, for example, barring Mysore, Travancore 
and Cochin, which satisfy the criterion laid down by 
the Ludhiana Resolution, there are three other States 
which are small, one being extremely small. Geogra- 
phy makes it impossible for these States to co-operate 
with one another in furtherance of common objects. 
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In such cases the obvious remedy is for the isolated 
States to make cause with their neighbouring British 
Indian districts, without impairing their political 
entity. How far this co-operation with British India 
should go must depend upon the actual requirements 
of the State concerned. But on no account should its 
people be made to suffer from its limitations. But 
examples of small States in geographical isolation are, 
however, not many. Western India, Kathiawar, Cen- 
tral India, including Rajputana, the Punjab, the East- 
ern States Agency and the Deccan States Agency ac- 
count for an overwhelming majority of States, and co- 
operation amongst themselves in these areas offers no 
insurmountable obstacles. On what lines it should 
take place is indicated below. 

Let me take the Deccan States for my illustration. 
They are 18 in number, including Wadi, an estate. The 
following statement will be of interest : 


State Area (in Population Revenue 

sq. miles) (1941 Census) Rs. | 

Akalkot 473 103,903 6,80,000 
Aundh 488 88,723 3,22,000 
Bhor 910 155,961 8,83,000 
Jamkhandi 522 126,272 9,08,000 
Jangira 326 103,557 8,06,000 
Jath 972 107,036 3,45,000 
Kolhapur 3,219 1,092,046 52,03,000 
Kurundwad (Senior) 200 52,552 2,20,000 
Kurundwad (Junior) 126 46,609 1,83,000 
Miraj (Senior) 368 108,547 5,22,000 
Miraj (Junior) 194 46,295 3,12,000 
Mudhol 350 72,447 3,21,000 
Phaltan 391 71,473 8,56,000 
Ramdurg 166 40,114 1,68,000 
Sangli 1,146 293,381 16,80,000 
Savantvadi 937 252,050 6,40,000 
Savanur 70 22,440 1,65,000 
Wadi 12 2,022 9,000 


10,870 2,785,428  1,42,23,000 
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It will be evident from the above statistics that 
Kolhapur alone has the area, population and resources 
of a small British Indian district while the rest are 
small, some of them being too small to bear the res- 
ponsibilities of a modern government. No less than 
9 States have income less than Rs. 5 lakhs, 7 between 
Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 lakhs, and only two have revenues 
exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs. Individually none of the 17 
States can accomplish much by way of administrative 
improvements, nor are they sufficiently capable of 
preserving law and order in the event of serious dis- 
turbances. This fact was made abundantly clear when 
some years ago serious trouble bruke out in Ramdurg. 
The State administration was found to be utterly 
incapable of grappling with the situation until troops 
‘from British India arrived on the scene. 


There is thus a strong argument in favour of this 
group of States making common cause with one 
another. A union between them is an obvious 
necessity. Such a step is not impracticable if we bear 
in mind that most of them are situated close to one 
another, the boundaries of many being actually conter- 
minous. A union between them is capable of producing 
great results. Their combined strength in area, 
population and revenue will be 10,870 square miles, 
2,785,428 people and Rs. 1,42,23,000, respectively. 
Although in area and population the Union cannot 
compare favourably with any of the British Indian 
provinces, its financial position would indeed be much 
sounder than that of the small provinces. The advan- 
tages accruing from the Union would be many and I 
may mention some of them here. It would then be 
responsible for (1) introducing the rule of law through- 
out the Union; (2) establishing an independent and 
impartial judiciary ; (3) launching a drive against 
illiteracy by providing adequate education facilities in 
the shape of schools and colleges; (4) setting up 
an efficient sanitary and medical department to care 
for public health and sanitation; (5) creating an 
efficient and well-paid Civil Service; (6) introduc- 
ing administrative reforms of a far-reaching character ; 
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and (7) establishing a common _ Representative 
Assembly. These reforms pre-suppose the abolition of 
unnecessary and burdensome taxation and _ other 
exactions a quick despatch of work, and in elimination 
of all corruption, waste and stagnation. Who can 
seriously believe that the reforms can ever come within 
the reach of small States so long as they prefer to 
remain in isolation ? 


In another chapter I have discussed the necessity of 
introducing responsible Government in the States so 
as to entitle them to become worthy partners of British 
India under a federal constitution. Their admission to 
an all-India Federation is in their own interests, for 
small units cannot remain in isolation without suffering 
from the cramping effects of stagnation and decay. 
Discussing the handicaps of a small State, Sir Alfred 
Zimmern says: 


“Fifth century Athens was both a municipality 
and a world capital, and the same is true, in lesser 
degree, of the mediaeval republics of Italy. But 
to-day I fear it must be admitted that it is difficult 
to live absorbed in the affairs of a local county or 
even a small State such as Wales or Ireland would 
be if they were independent, without sinking into 
an illiberal provincialism.” (“The Prospects of 
Democracy and Other Essays,” page 128.) 


In his epoch-making essay on nationality Lord Acton 
deals with the same subject at length and proves how 
impossible it is for small States to progress unless they 
throw in their lot with bigger organisations. This 
remark apples with greater force to the small States 
whose reform I am now discussing. It is not possible 
for them to overcome their shortcomings by merely 
establishing popular legislatures in them. These 
legislatures can perform no useful function within 
a restricted sphere. They need a larger field 
and better opportunities which the small States 
are inherently incapable of providing. In consequence, 
we find that they have been reduced to a farce in 
whichever small State they have been introduced. In 
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fact, they have only promoted faction feeling and 
opportunism. 

The Union which I advocate offers the best remedy 
to all these difficulties. A common Representative 
Assembly for all the 18 Deccan States would make an 
ideal one. Membership to it must be in proportion to 
the revenue and population of each federating unit. 
Its maximum strength might usefully be fixed at 50 
or 60, the number respectively of the legislatures of 
the N.W.F. Province and Orissa. The advantages of 
such an Assembly are three-fold. First, it will make 
an effective and genuine representation of the people 
in the administration of their affairs possible and thus 
save them from the handicap of belonging to small 
States. Secondly, it enables the small States to success- 
fully meet the criticism that they are wholly sterile 
and unworthy of continued existence. Lastly, it 
removes all objections to the participation of the 
States in an all-India federation. It is by this means 
alone that small States can make their voice felt in the 
federal government, for individually they will have no 
place whatsoever in it. 

It is not my intention to give full details of the 
scheme here ; my object is merely to indicate the lines 
on which an enduring fabric of mutual co-operation 
can be built up. But objections to it might be anti- 
cipated. They are (1) that it involves changes of a 
revolutionary nature; (2) that it constitutes a serious 
menace to the integrity of the States, involving the 
extinction of their individuality and “ traditions” and 
(3) that it wholly eliminates the usefulness and 
necessity of the rulers. I do not think that anyone 
who recognises the usefulness and necessity of a 
particular reform would object to it on the ground that 
it involves radical changes. Nothing, therefore, 
detracts from the value or the usefulness of the scheme 
Simply because it necessitates great changes. The 
objection that the integrity of the States would be lost 
has no basis in fact inasmuch as no one suggests their 
merger with British India. Even the attachment 
scheme, applied to Kathiawar States, does not lead to 
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such results. The surrender involved in my scheme 
is mutual and the transaction of give and take will be, 
not between disparate units, but between “ like- 
minded ” and similarly circumstanced States. It does 
not, therefore, destroy but pools the “sovereignty ” of 
the States. As for “ traditions,” being born and bred 
in a State myself and being well acquainted with 
many of them, I do not know what exactly is meant 
by them. If quaint practices and ceremonials asso- 
ciated with personal rule are to be called “ traditions,” 
no one need shed any tears over their disappearance. 
The well-being and happiness of the people are far 
more precious than these relics of a dead past. Lastly, 
the safeguards in the scheme will make provision for 
the rulers to be untrammelled in the discharge of their 
obligations to the Paramount Power. Such an arrange- 
ment will not reduce their position to a cipher. On 
the contrary, it increases their usefulness, heightens 
their prestige and popularity and extends their 
“sovereignty” to a wider area. By combining in 
themselves the role of elder statesmen and constitu- 
tional rulers, they can make their position absolutely 
safe. 


For many years past I have been urging the adoption 
of some such course by the small States. It is grati- 
fying to note that many of the rulers of the Deccan 
States have begun to realise the necessity of mutual 
collaboration for administrative purposes. A common 
High Court for Jamkhandi, Jath, Kurundwad (Senior), 
Phaltan, Miraj (Senior), Miraj (Junior), Savanur and 
Ramdurg is under contemplation and much spade- 
work has already been done in this direction. It is 
expected that some more States will come in when 
the scheme materialises. This is a step in the right 
direction, for it indicates that the rulers of those States 
are not only well disposed to reforms but are inclined 
to emerge from the cell of isolation. Their willingness 
to divest themselves of their supreme judicial authority 
in favour of a common High Court is not a small 
sacrifice, if we bear in mind the cherished belief of 
our Princes that they are the fountain head of all 
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authority in their States. It is to be hoped that the 
contemplated step of the eight States will be a prelude 
to a much closer collaboration between all the Deccan 
states on the basis of the scheme outlined in this 
chapter. My faith in the possibilities of a Union 
between the Deccan States is not ill-founded. Most of 
their rulers are men endowed with a progressive out- 
look and they appear to be fully seized with the neces- 
sity of moving with the times. There is the notable 
example of the Ruler of Aundh whose solicitude for 
the well-being and progress of his subjects is well- 
known. The constitutional reforms introduced by him 
in his little State have won country wide attention. 
The transference of his powers in favour of a duly 
constituted popular assembly is. as complete as the 
circumstances of his position can permit. There is no 
doubt that the people of Aundh would have reaped a 
richer harvest from their progressive government had 
their State been capable of larger resources. The 
example of Aundh lends a greater emphasis to my 
point of view that the small States will indeed have 
an assured future if they succeed in overcoming the 
obstacle to their mutual co-operation. 


The problem so far discussed relates to small States 
with practically full jurisdictional powers, but which 
owing to their inadequate finances are incapable of 
bearing the burdens of a modern government without 
pooling their resources with other similarly circum- 
stanced States. But the problem presented by petty 
jagirs and estates, of which Kathiawar is the home, is 
altogether different. 


It is difficult to say why they were allowed to survive 
annexation, although a majority of them have neither 
the resources nor the powers to entitle them to separate 
existence. Indeed, barring such States as Bhavnagar, 
Nawanagar, Junagadh, Morvi, Gondal, Cutch, Dhran- 
gadhra, Idar, Porbandar, Cambay, Rajkot and some 
more, the remainder are of the most perplexing diver- 
sity. I have already shown how the subdivision of 
estates has been carried to an extreme absurdity. The 
result is that today Kathiawar is, to use the words of 
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Mr. K. M. Panikkar, “a veritable museum of petty 
sovereignties.” 


We note that the question of absorbing the minor 
States of Kathiawar arose from time to time, but on 
every occasion the desire to preserve the status quo 
prevailed. The problem of this province is in truth 
the heritage of the mistaken policy of the renowned 
Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay (1795-1811) 
who, as Professor Edward Thompson says, “ recognised 
people as ‘Princes’ on very slight provocation!” 
Kathiawar has played no direct part in the history of 
British dominion in India, except as a pawn on the 
political chessboard of the Marathas, from whom it was 
rescued by the British. The overlordship of the 
Peshwa and the Gaekwar over the province was ter- 
minated in 1817 and in 1820 respectively. The Treaty 
with the latter guaranteeing to him the payment of 
fixed tributes from Kathiawar saved that province from 
the incursions of his Mulkgiri armies. 


The question of annexing Kathiawar to British terri- 
tory arose in 1858 when the administration of India 
was transferred from the East India Company to the 
British Crown. Major Davidson, the then Resident at 
Baroda, pleaded for such a course of action, but his 
suggestion was turned down by the Board of Directors. 
In 1863 the Governor of Bombay, Sir H. B. E. Frere, 
his two colleagues held the view that Kathiawar was 
a part of the Bombay Province. The Government of 
India referred the matter of the Province’s constitu- 
tional position to home authorities for decision and 
recommended that law officers might be consulted 
before Her Majesty’s Government gave its verdict. No 
such step was taken and once again the status quo 
scored against reform. Again in 1866 the question was 
re-examined as a result of the persistent efforts of 
Colonel Keatinge, the then Political Agent in Kathia- 
war, and far-reaching changes were made in the 
administration of the province. The principalities in 
it were divided into seven categories. The first two 
categories were confirmed in the possession of such 
rights as they exercised in the pre-Mutiny years. The 
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powers of the remaining lower categoried States were 
defined, and they varied considerably. An Order-in- 
Council issued by the King in 1902 set at rest all doubts 
where plenary jurisdiction over Kathiawar lay. The 
Agent to the Governor-General in the States of Western 
India carries on the administration of petty Jagirs with 
the assistance of subordinate officers. A Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court was established in 1924 to try 
cases outside the jurisdiction of minor States. It was 
about this time that the Government of India took 
over political control over the Kathiawar States from 
the Bombay Government. 


It is interesting to recall that in 1864 Sir Henry Maine 
held the view that the intervention of the Paramount 
Power in the internal affairs of the Kathiawar States 
was perfectly valid. He declared that he would be 


“prepared to maintain that the Government of India 
would be justified in interfering to the extent con- 
templated by the Governor-General. There does not 
seem to me to be the smallest doubt that if a group 
of little independent States in the middle of Europe 
were hastening to utter anarchy, as these Kathiawad 
States are hastening, the Greater Powers would 
never hesitate to interfere for their settlement and 
pacification in spite of their theoretical independ- 
ence.” 
The move for the absorption of minor States in Kathia- 
war by their bigger neighbour had been in existence 
for quite a long time. In his book “H. H. or the 
Pathology of Princes” Mr. K. L. Gauba tells us that 
“ there was a clandestine move to swallow up the minor 
States.” This intention was confided to Mr. Gauba by 
one of the advisers to the Princes during the Butler 
Committee enquiry. The late Maharaja of Baroda was 
the prime mover in this direction, and the fact that 
such discussions took place with him before the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1985 was framed was revealed 
by the official communique issued in April 1943. It is 
not easy to say why the “merger” scheme now put 
into operation was delayed so long. 
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The intention of the Government to merge the small 
States of Kathiawar with their big neighbours was 
announced for the first time in a communique issued 
in April 1943. It was pointed out that the units to be 
thus attached would collectively cover an area of over 
7,000 square miles with a population of over 800,000 and 
an annual revenue of more than Rs. 70 lakhs. The 
merger was to be “ qualified” in the sense that the 
existing powers and privileges of the Taluqdars and 
share-holders would be duly provided for “in so far 
as may be compatible with modern requirements.” It 
was declared that the object of the scheme was “to 
admit the inhabitants of attached areas to the benefits 
of administrative amenities such as secondary and 
technical education and medical treatment” on the 
same terms as the subjects of the attaching States. 
The attached States would further be provided with 
new hospitals, schools, roads and other amenities, 
which, the communique pointed out: 

“though clearly required are beyond the present 
capacity of local resources.’ 

The scheme was to be put into operation without delay 
and the name of an officer specially deputed for the 
purpose was announced. Anticipating criticism of the 
proposed measure, the communique says that the 
Crown Representative was “fully mindful of the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of these small States.” These 
are some of the salient features of the scheme, as com- 
municated to the public. 

It must be remembered in this connection that in his 
addresses to the Chamber of Princes Lord Linlithgow 
emphasised year after year the necessity of adminis- 
trative co-operation between the States. In his ad- 
dress on 17th March 1940 he reiterated his advice in 
these words : 

“ .,you must not allow yourselves or your advis- 
ers to be diverted by considerations of a personal 
character from ensuring that where co-operation is 
necessary, it shall take a form which no reasonable 
critic can assail on the ground that it is half- 
hearted.” 
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Further on he said that he was wholly satisfied that 
the “sacrifices” entailed by implementing his sugges- 
tions would be amply repaid by the results. Never- 
theless, when the ‘ merger ” scheme was commenced, 
it came as a complete surprise both to the Princes and 
their subjects. At any rate, the affected Taluqdars 
and share-holders were by no means happy over the 
intended reform. One of them, the Chief of Bhadwa 
Taluqa, took his case to the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner at Ajmer. In view of the importance 
of-the case a special Bench was constituted to decide 
it. The Court held that Bhadwa Taluga being a State 
according to the definition of the India Act of 1935, 
the notification of the Crown Representative announc- 
ing the “merger” of Bhadwa and other minor States 
with their big neighbours amounted to a “ startling 
reversal of the purpose and policy set out in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act.” It, therefore. decided that the 
Crown Representative’s order sanctioning the “ mer- 
ger” scheme was “ultra vires.” This decision neces- 
sitated the passing of an Act of Parliament, which was 
done accordingly in March 1944. It is now known as 
the India (Attachment of States) Act, 1944. 


The attachment scheme has come in for a good deal 
of criticism. It is not necessary to refer to it here, but 
I wish to state my own views on the subject. In 
the first place, there was no real need for observing so 
much of secrecy in a matter believed to promote the 
well-being of over 800,000 people. It was the clear 
duty of the Government to take the affected people 
into its confidence instead of presenting them with a 
fait accompli. Beneficent reforms do not need to be 
planned in such a secretive manner. It is noteworthy 
that even the Chamber of Princes was not previously 
consulted. The plea of Mr. Butler in the House of 
Commons that the situation in the attached areas is not 
the same as in England to facilitate prior consultation, 
amounts to an assertion that the people in the attached 
States are incapable of knowing their own interests. 
such a statement carries no conviction. Secondly, the 
merger is stated to be limited in scope and will not 
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affect the existing authority and privileges of the 
Talugqdars and share-holders. The result is that the 
inhabitants of the attached areas will now have three 
masters instead of two, namely, their own local chiefs, 
the rulers of the attaching States and the Paramount 
Power. It is more than doubtful whether politically 
this is advantageous to them. Thirdly, the object of 
the scheme is to provide the attached States with better 
facilities in respect of education, health and communi- 
cations. I believe this end could have been attained by 
amalgamating the Talugas and estates with one an- 
other, instead of attaching them to their big neigh- 
bours. By constituting them into a single unit, their 
combined resources of Rs. 70 lakhs would have been 
utilised for their betterment. Doubtless such a step 
would have involved a drastic curtailment in the pay- 
ments to the Taluqdars and share-holders who perform 
no useful function for the monies they draw from their 
people. Jealous of their rights and privileges, they 
still cling to a way of life that is long past, doing noth- 
ing and often inviting penury by their reckless extra- 
vagance. As Professor Edward Thompson rightly 
points out, nobody would be a loser if these princelings 
were reduced to the status of local squires. Fourthly, 
the merger pre-supposes that the attaching States are 
progressive enough to shoulder their new respons- 
ibilities. Such a view may not necessarily be sound. 
The people in the attaching States are more competent 
to say whether the system of their administration is or 
is not progressive. It is a known fact that in none of 
the attaching States the people have been granted res- 
ponsible government. Popular assemblies, wherever 
they exist, are still in a deliberative and consultative 
stage. Introduction of a half-hearted system of 
dyarchy in one or two of them does not alter the fact 
that personal rule is still the decisive factor. When 
these States have thus to make a considerable lee-way 
themselves in the matter of introducing constitutional 
rule in them, the attachment of more areas to them 
cannot make an ideal arrangement. Much of the sting 
in the criticism of the merger scheme would have been 
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taken away if the Paramount Power had insisted upon 
the rulers of the attaching States submitting to a 
written constitution, providing for popular control over 
their administrations, as a condition precedent to their 
assumption of greater responsibilities. But no such 
step has been taken. In fact, the debates in the Houses 
of Parliament on the India (Attachment of States) Bill 
showed that the British Government is not prepared to 
depart even by a hair’s breadth from the policy of non- 
intervention with the administrative rights of the 
Princes. So, the inhabitants of the attached areas have 
no opportunity of sharing the advantages of responsible 
government, which alone is the determining factor for 
the continued existence of the States as a whole. 
Considered from the peoples’ point of view, the measure 
is half-hearted and does not go to the root of the States’ 
problem. Public opinion in British India is, therefore, 
greatly perplexed over the Government’s action. Com- 
menting editorially on the scheme in its issue of 17 
April, 1943 the ‘“ Hindu” of Madras held the view that 
it was 
“ difficult to avoid the conclusion that it is the 
result of a deliberate move on the part of Britain to 
organise the bigger States as a second line of defence 
against India’s demand for freedom.” 


Time alone can reveal whether this fear is well- 
founded. But the experiment will be watched with 
interest throughout India. 


THE STATES AND FEDERATION 


The problem of the future Constitution of India will 
tax to the utmost the resources of British and Indian 
statesmanship. Indian opinion, while united on the 
country’s political objective, shows no such unanimity 
on the type of constitution which would be acceptable 
to all the important elements in its national life. I do 
not propose to enter into the controversies of contem- 
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porary British Indian politics, but it must be evident 
to everyone who realises the necessity of admitting the 
States to an all-India polity, that federation alone is the 
feasible plan. It is neither wise nor fair for British 
India to seek to evolve its destiny in isolation, leaving 
the ninety million people under Princely rule to shift 
for themselves as best they can. Apart from the in- 
justice involved in taking such a restricted view of 
Indian freedom, the real progress of the country cannot 
be achieved by leaving a good third of its component 
parts out of account. In that event, the States will 
prove a mill-stone round its neck. 


But it must be frankly recognised that the accession 
of the States to an all-India polity is full of difficulties. 
No arrangement which brings together mutually in- 
compatible elements can be called ideal. A combina- 
tion between the autonomous British Indian Provinces 
and the autocratically governed States would well 
deserve the “oil and water” description of Lord 
Meston. Nevertheless, I believe the admission of the 
States to an all-India federation offers no insuperable 
obstacles. While a union between “like-minded ” 
units would certainly make an ideal federation, these 
conditions do not yet exist in India. It is, therefore, the 
task of statesmanship to frame a constitution based 
upon a frank recognition of the realities of the situa- 
tion. 

This does not mean that the progress of the States 
should be allowed to take its own time. It is an urgent 
necessity and so long as its attainment is delayed, the 
States cannot claim to be worthy partners of British 
India. Among the many objections raised against 
their admission to an all-India federation, two are most 
important, namely, that most of the States being too 
small with extremely limited resources, are inherently . 
incapable of qualifying themselves for membership to 
the federation in their own right, and that as the pre- 
vailing system of governance in them is a negation of 
democracy, their union with the autonomous British 
Indian Provinces would be incompatible with demo- 
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cratic principles. I have discussed in another chapter 
how the first objection could be satisfactorily met by 
the small States combining amongst themselves for 
common purposes. The real difficulty, therefore, 
centres around the question of emancipating the States 
from irresponsible personal rule. 


It must be frankly recognised that the problem of in- 
troducing responsible government in the States is full 
of difficulties. Experience in recent years has shown 
that the Princes are still most unwilling to part with 
power in favour.of their subjects. Even progressive 
Mysore has shown no disposition to meet the wishes of 
its people. The widespread hostility of the Princes to 
the introduction of responsible government in their 
States has given rise to the speculation whether they 
are at all free to initiate schemes of constitutional 
advance without the express consent of the Paramount 
Power. This question came very much to the fore in 
1938 when, addressing the Sri Mulam Assembly of Tra- 
vancore, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ajiyer raised the issue in 
these terms: 


“ Legally, it is not possible without the active con- 
currence of the British Government for the Ruler to 
divest himself of his undivided authority and juris- 
diction over the governance of his State in favour of 
any other authority.” 

The doubt thus raised by the Travancore Dewan is, 
with due deference to his great legal talent, not well- 
founded. The delegation of the rulers’ powers, as de- 
manded by their people, is not in favour of any outside 
body, but of their own subjects. No alienation of their 
authority is, therefore, involved in the process. It isa 
simple act of transfer justified by every consideration 
of justice. It cannot be seriously maintained that the 
various powers which the Princes claim to possess, 
accrue to them apart from and independent of their 
subjects. To uphold such a proposition would only 
lead to absurd results. The late Maharaja of Bikaner 
defined a State as comprising the Princes, their Govern- 
ments and their peoples. This indeed is the correct 
definition and no other is possible. 
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We do not know whether the Princes are in agree- 
ment with the contention of the Travancore Dewan. 
If they are, they must then be prepared to withdraw 
from the position all along taken up by them as re- 
gards their internal sovereignty. It is their firm belief: 
that their relations with the British Government are 
strictly based upon agreement and that its paramountcy 
does not in any way affect their plenary jurisdiction in 
their own States. Having already fully dealt with the 
constitutional aspect of this claim, it 1s unnecessary to 
dwell upon it again, but nothing is more damaging to 
the contention of the Princes than the confession that 
they are not free to share their powers with their own 
subjects. It is, of course, true that the emphatic refusal 
of the British Government to accept any limitation: 
upon its rights of paramountcy makes it difficult to 
ascertain the precise extent of the States’ autonomy. 
It is also true that the absolute character of British 
paramountcy reduces the sovereignty of the Princes to 
the merest shadow, rendering them helpless even when 
an arbitrary intervention takes place in their domestic 
concerns. Nevertheless, the powers of administration 
delegated to them are wide enough. For some decades 
past the Government has followed the policy of min- 
imum interference in the affairs of the States. Even 
small ones, which heretofore suffered grievously from 
constant encroachments, are now free to pursue their 
administrative activities unhampered by interference. 
60, the authority of the Princes is comprehensive 
enough to enable its delegation in favour of their 
people. The latter are realistic enough to realise the 
- limitations of their rulers and do not, therefore, make 
claims which the Princes are incapable of fulfilling. 
No one has ever asked them to divest themselves of 
powers which they themselves do not possess, or to 
countenance a scheme of constitutional advance the 
aim of which is to repudiate the States’ obligations to 
the Paramount Power. The fact that the peoples’ 
demand is strictly confined to the attainment of res- 
ponsible government under the aegis of their rulers 
ought to silence all controversies on the subject. 
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It is, however, necessary to know the attitude of the 
British Government on this subject. Perhaps, by way 
of a reply to the issue raised by the Travancore Dewan, 
Earl Winterton made a statement on 21 February 
1938, on behalf of the Secretary of State for India, that 
the consent of the Paramount Power was not necessary 
for introducing constitutional reforms in the States. 
The official position was further clarified on 16 Decem- 
ber 1938 when the Under Secretary of State for India 
made the following declaration : 


- “The Paramount Power will not obstruct pro- 
posals for constitutional advance initiated by the 
Rulers. But His Majesty’s Government have no 
intention of bringing any form of pressure to bear 
upon them to initiate constitutional changes. It 
rests with the Rulers themselves to decide what 
form of government they should adopt in diverse 
conditions of Indian States.” 


This view was further elaborated on 6th April 1939 
when the same official spokesman made the following 
statement : 


“The policy indicated in the reply on December 
16, 1938, does not imply and is not to be taken to 
imply that the Paramount Power would recognise 
a Ruler as having endowed any constitutional body 
which he may create with a greater degree of 
authority than that which he himself is recognised 
as possessing. No state would be regarded as re- 
lieved of its obligations to the Paramount Power by 
the fact that the Ruler divested himself of the con- 
trol necessary to discharge them, and the Para- 
mount Power would remain free to take such steps 
as might be required to ensure their fulfilment.” 


The view that no ruler is free to transfer powers 
which he himself does not possess and that he is 
equally debarred from divesting himself of his autho- 
rity to such a degree as to hamper the due fulfilment 
of his obligations to the Paramount Power is, of 
course, unexceptionable. But the point for considera- 
tion is whether the assurance that no obstacles would 
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be interposed in the way of his initiating constitu- 
tional reforms in his State is really helpful to a solu- 
tion of the States’ problem. It must be confessed that 
there is nothing new about these assurances, for a 
successsion of Viceroys have tendered an even more 
categorical advice to the Princes to put their house 
in order. But experience has shown that neither 
advice nor assurance can carry any weight with them 
so long as it lacks the force of a mandate. The dec- 
larations mentioned above do not purport to be man- 
datory. They are in fact in the best style of not devi- 
ating from the policy of leaving domestic reform 
entirely to the discretion of the Princes. One cannot 
help feeling that it is the only sphere in which their 
freedom is not assailed. But to allow them this free- 
dom is to postpone the reform of the States to an in- 
definite period. What objection is there to the British 
Government exerting a little pressure upon the 
Princes for introducing responsible government in 
their States when it is demonstrably in the public inter- 
est ? It cannot be seriously contended that such a 
course of action is not covered by its paramountcy 
rights. To maintain that it does, amounts to accept- 
ing a limitation upon its paramountcy—a contention 
which it has always repudiated. It is, therefore, 
within the scope of the paramountcy rights of the 
British Government to ensure the introduction of res- 
ponsible government in the States. Moreover, hav- 
ing committed itself to the freedom of the country, 
it incurs the obligation of providing for the accession 
of the States to the federation as equal and worthy 
partners of British India. The States cannot qualify 
themselves for such a place unless there is an end to 
the autocratic rule of the Princes. I have already in- 
dicated in the chapter on “ The States and the British 
Government” the lines along which constitutional 
advance should take place in the States. A written 
constitution for them, clearly defining the powers and 
functions of the Rulers, has been suggested. Such a 
constitution must be recognised and their inviolabi- 
lity guaranteed by the Paramount Power. The placa- 
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tion of the Princes has been carried far enough and 
there must be an end to it. Such an end is in sight. 
Like the people of British India, the States subjects 
have been drawn into the vortex of a total war. Their 
sacrifices are aS great as their war efforts are impres- 
sive. They are being told, as are the people all over 
the world, that this war is being fought in vindication 
of freedom. We need have no doubts on this score, 
for the victory of the Axis would most certainly 
plunge mankind into incalculable disaster. But free- 
dom is indivisible. Its blessings are not the exclusive 
privilege of any one nation or group of nations. It is 
the heritage of mankind. Of what worth would the 
new order be to the ninety million people in the States 
if their progress is made to depend upon the “ mental 
evolution” of their Princes? Sharing as they do all 
the shortcomings of human nature, the Princes can- 
not be expected to voluntarily resign their powers 
and prerogatives in a sudden fit of altruistic emotion. 
A certain degree of pressure upon them would be 
necessary and the sooner the Paramount Power, in the 
plenitude of its authority, exerts it the better it would 
be for all. After all, individuals do not very much 
matter when ranged against the common weal. Thus, 
considered from any point of view, the obligations of 
the Paramount Power to the States as weil as to India 
are obvious enough. 


We cannot cheerfully contemplate the alternative 
to a peaceful evolution of the States from autocracy 
to responsible government. Whether or not the 
British Government and the Princes will realise the 
necessity and urgency of reform, there is no doubt 
that the status quo is as dead in the States as any- 
where else. The volume of public consciousness on 
the iniquity of the States’ system is steadily increas- 
ing. All efforts at erecting a Chinese wall between 
the States and British India have failed in the past 
and will fail in the future. The Rajkot episode is full 
of significance. It is not important to consider whe- 
ther the intercession of Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar 
Patel in the popular movement of that State bore any 
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fruit or not. The fact of their intervention is import- 
ant. The Award of Sir Maurice Gwyer in the Rajkot 
episode is of all-India importance inasmuch as it gave 
a death-blow to the contention that British Indian 
leaders are precluded from interesting themselves in 
the internal concerns of the States. It does not need 
much political prescience to realise that such interven- 
tion will become more thorough-going in the years to 
come if the Princes refuse to put their house in order. 
It can be easily maintained that if the Princes are 
free to invoke the aid of the British Government to 
sustain them on their gadis, their subjects derive 
every right to call for help from their countrymen in 
British India in their struggle for self-government. 
What form British Indian intervention will take and 
to what results it will lead no one can foresee to-day. 
But no true lover of India can rejoice at the prospect 
of the States attaining constitutional progress at the 
cost of broken heads, mutilated bodies and frayed 
tempers. 


While the necessity of the States’ reform on the 
lines indicated in the previous chapters is undoubted, 
we must take a practical view of the problem. There 
is no evidence to show that the British Government or 
the Princes are prepared to take a big step forward 
in this direction. It is true that they recognise the 
necessity of change but are unwilling to envisage far- 
reaching reforms. The great services which the 
Princes have been rendering to the Paramount Power 
during this war have further strengthened the tie 
between the two, and it is extremely unlikely that 
the Government will support any proposals which do 
not accord with the wishes of their “allies.” There 
1s no need to speculate on this score, for the position 
was made clear during the debate in the Houses of 
Parliament on the “merger” scheme. The Earl of 
Munster, Under Secretary of State for India and 
Burma, in the House of Lords, and Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Amery in the House of Commons, explaining the 
aims and objects of the India (Attachment of States) 
Bill, took every opportunity to assure the Members, 
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and through them the Princes, that there was no in- 
tention whatsoever to change or modify the policy of 
the Government towards the States. The attach- 
ment scheme itself, it was pointed out, was not of a 
revolutionary character because its object was not to 
deprive the Princes and Taluqdars of the attached 
States of their existing rights and privileges. Their 
subjects would continue to be subjects of those States. 
The whole raison d’ etre of the scheme was to pro- 
vide better administrative services to the attached 
States. Thus, if the non-existing “sovereignty” of the 
petty jagirdars and landholders is still held as sacro- 
sanct, who can seriously believe that a radical reform 
of the States as a whole would be undertaken in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the Princes? The utmost to which 
the British Government and the Princes may be pre- 
pared to go is to adopt the policy of “ hastening slowly.” 
In that event, should the States be excluded from 
making common cause with British India in the field of 
constitutional progress? Should their deliverance be 
postponed to an indefinite future till they are fully 
democratized ? Ido not think it would be wise to leave 
them out of the picture by stretching constitutional pro- 
priety to the farthest limits. After all, the States are not 
foreign bodies and the decision to exclude them from 
an all-India polity must not be based upon an orthodox 
conception of federation. The federal structure is 
capable of much variety. Thanks to the war and the 
necessity of ensuring a stable peace, thoughtful men in 
all civilized countries are devoting their energies to 
discover the possibilities of bringing the various nations 
of the world under one central organization. In the 
light of these developments, it is not wise for us in 
India to cling to old ideas about federation and try to 
debar the States from collaborating with British India 
on the ground that they would make unequal and un- 
natural partners. We must try to study the trend of 
world opinion before we decide as to how we should 
solve our own problems. 


Among the plans discussed for reconstructing the 
post-war world, the one of setting up some form of in- 
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ternational organization, more effective than the League 
of Nations, is being seriously considered. Well-known 
thinkers, statesmen and publicists suggest that a world 
federation is the only solvent of all human problems. 
Without minimising the difficulties in the way of such 
a consummation, they hold that it is the only method 
by which a just and enduring peace can be established. 
They argue that mankind being one and indivisible, 
the conduct of affairs common to it must be made the 
concern of a central world organisation. On the eve 
of this war Mr. Clarence Streit, an American writer, 
put forward a bold plan in his widely-read book 
“Union Now,” urging a union between the fifteen 
democracies of the world. The resultant combina- 
tion, he maintained, would be so formidable in 
area, population and resources that no other Power, . 
either singly or in combination, would venture to dis- 
turb the peace of the world. And as the object of this 
union was to promote a world polity, the democratic 
countries, described by the author as “ founder demo- 
cracies,” would form a nucleus for the attainment of 
the larger goal. The defects of Mr. Streit’s plan were 
pointed out, but no one questioned the necessity of the 
reform suggested by him. In his book “ Which Way 
To Peace?” also written some years before the outbreak 
of this war, Mr. Bertrand Russell, whose clear percep- 
tion indicated to him whither the internation] affairs 
were drifting, entered a strong plea in favour of a 
“single supreme world government” for saving the 
world for peace. Opinion in support of such a govern- 
ment is becoming more and more popular. The central 
theme of Mr. H. G. Wells’ many books on post-war 
reconstruction is to set up a world organisation. In 
his book “ The New Order” he discusses the inadequacy 
of Mr. Streit’s suggestions and holds that it would be 
“far easier to create the United States of the world, 
which is Mr. Streit’s ultimate objective, than to get 
together the so-called continent of Europe in any 
sort of unity.” 
In our own country, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been 
stressing the necessity of taking a broader view of the 
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new order and warns that “there can be no world 
arrangement which is based on ignoring India and 
China.” (“The Unity of India,’ page 327.) 

It might be objected that the men whose views I 
have quoted are mere idealists whose opinions do not 
merit serious consideration. But even statesmen, who 
will have much to do with the work of post-war recon- 
struction, held similar views. Marshal Smuts is one 
among such leading statesmen. It is worthy of note 
that even such cautious writers as Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Sir William Beveridge and Sir John Fischer 
Willaims recognise the necessity of an international 
organization with a more extended scope than the 
League of Nations. What is far more important than 
the views of individual statesmen, scholars and pub- 
licists, is the fact of the remarkable offer of union made 
by Great Britain to France in June 1940. How far- 
reaching this offer was will be evident from the follow- 
ing terms of the proposed union : 


“The two Governments declare that France and 
Great Britain shall no longer be two, but one Franco- 
British Union. The constitution of the Union will 
provide for joint organs of defence, foreign, financial, 
and economic policies. 


Every citizen of France will enjoy immediate 
citizenship of Great Britain. Every British subject 
will become a citizen of France.” (Quoted in the 
book “ The New Order” by C. B. Purdom, page 209.) 


The value of this offer is not fully realised because it. 
did not materialise. If the Franco-British Union had 
taken place, it would indeed have proved an epoch- 
making event in the history of the world, for, if we 
accept the orthodox definition of federation of, say, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, there was not much in com- 
mon between these two countries, except that both 
were threatened by the same powerful enemy. Terri- 
torially they are not contiguous to one another, racially 
they are not derived from the same stock and historic- 
ally they have bitter memories of each other. Yet, 
unmindful of these diversities, the British Government 
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made an all-out offer of a Union with France. Here, 
too, one might anticipate an objection, namely, that the 
mere fact of the offer does not necessarily prove that 
the resultant arrangement would have become success- 
ful. To all such doubters and critics I would point to 
the classic example of the Soviet Union. The Union 
of Soviet Russia is a reality and its unity and strength 
have been demonstrated in such a manner as to entitle 
the Russians to a permanent place in the history of the 
world. How the progress and unity of Russia have 
not been affected by the diversity of its component 
parts is best illustrated from the following quotation : 


“If the Soviet Government has done nothing else,” 
writes Mr. W. P. Coates, “ the solution of the ques- 
tion of the friendly co-existence of the numerous 
nationalities within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. 
would secure for it an honourable place in world 
history. The Soviet Government, with the best in- 
tentions, would have been powerless to bring about 
unity between Cossack and Jew, Ukranian and Great 
Russian, Armenian, Georgian, Tatar, etc. etc. were 
it not for its general economic policy.” 

Thus, while attempts are being made everywhere to 
extend the scope of federation until it comprehends the 
whole world, only an unaccountable casuistry should 
decide us to debar the States from joining an all-India 
federation. I have already said that the States are not 
independent sovereign bodies, foreign to this country 
and with a social and economic structure different from 
that of British India. On the contrary, they are a part 
and parcel of India, their only distinguishing feature 
being that politically they are apart from the British 
Indian provinces. In fact, barring the two objections 
mentioned before, they satisfy all other important 
criteria of a federal union. What, then, are the 
requirements of a federation, and are the States in a 
position to fulfil them? Professor Gilbert Murray, a 
cautious exponent of the federal system, defines it 
thus:— 

“For a federation to be successful or to maintain 
itself at all, its members must have some basis in 
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common interests, traditions, habits ‘of - thought, 
language, geographical continuity or the like. It 
must consist of like-minded States which have no 
differences likely to lead to war.” (“ World Order 
Papers,” First Series.) 


There is no doubt that the Indian States possess every 
one of these qualifications to entitle them to federate 
with British India. The facts are too obvious to need 
elaboration. 


For all these reasons I maintain that the admission 
of the States to an all-India federation presents no 
insurmountable obstacles. It is in the larger interests 
of the country that this step should be taken. Leaders 
with a firm grasp over the realities of the Indian situa- 
tion have always held this view. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru supports federation with the States, although he 
is aware of the anomalies of the resultant arrangement. 
Years ago Sir Frederick Whyte entered a similar plea 
in favour of federation with the States. He said: 


“The fact that their governments vary in character 
and present great contrasts to the Provinces is irre- 
levant. There have been federations of political units 
possessing very different forms of government and 
there is no reason why there should not be again.” 


Greater force is lent to this argument in view of the 
efforts now being made to organise international co- 
operation on a world-wide scale. There is, therefore, 
everything to commend the outspoken view of Mr. A. B. 
Latthe, former Finance Minister of Bombay, and a 
leader with a wide knowledge of Indian States, when 
he says: 

“It would be wiser for British India, if not also 
for the people of the States, to try to be less logical 
and more practical, to build on materials as they exist 
and not desire to reduce India to one level by filling 
up the valleys with the hills and mountains, before 
laying the foundations of a self-governing Indian 
polity.” (‘“ Problems of Indian States,” page 94.) 
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Thus, compromise is the key-note of India’s progress 
and it is not the part of wisdom to discard the practic- 
able in the hope of attaining what may prove to be the 
distant goal. This plea for compromise is not to retract 
from all that I have advocated in the previous pages. 
Neither the Paramount Power nor the Princes can 
escape their obligations to the States’ peoples and to 
British India, nor is the urgency of reform in doubt, but 
all that we have in mind cannot be gained by mere 
wishing. It is no use ignoring the complications inhe- 
rent in the situation. But much depends upon the 
Princes. If they only care to stretch their vision, it will 
become obvious to them that in the world of today they 
are wrong as survivals. The only way in which they 
can insure their future position is not by indulging in 
the dream that no harm will come their way, but by 
accepting the position of constitutional rulers in their 
States. There will be no derogation from their status if 
they do so. 


‘‘ Are these Princes so much greater persons than 
our King or the President of the United States ?” 
asks Professor Edward Thompson in his book “ Enlist 
India for Freedom!” and continues, “Is there any 
reason why they should not—in 1940—(the book was 
written in that year) brace themselves to endure the 
climate of constitutional representative government, 
in place of autocratic rule under the eye of British 
Political officers ?” (See page 111). 


Before the Princes find answers to these pertinent ques- 
tions of Professor Thompson, they would do well to 
take a survey of world events. It is not my intention 
to alarm them by raising the “ Russian bogey.” But it 
is a fact that Russia is marching forward. Its influence 
in the post-war world will be great. Communism, the 
source of Russia’s matchless strength, is not an empty 
credo, nor a “ disease of the soul” as Mr. Churchill in 
an unguarded moment once described it, but it is a 
living force. No one can say that the submerged 
peoples of the world will not welcome it with both 
hands. The Sphinx of the Kremlin has a way, all his 
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own, of springing surprises, and who can say what M. 
Stalin will or will not do to win security for Russia and 
peace for the world ? His scarcely expressed views on 
peace and security are not the views of the orthodox. 
At any rate, they do not conform to the views of the 
Princes who still believe that in a just society there 
can still be rights without duties. Such a conception 
of their rights and privileges is an illusion. The writ- 
ing on the wall is there for all to see. Will it be said 
of the Indian Princes that with their eyes wide open 
they failed to see ? 


THE END 
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